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PABLO  NERUDA:  A  FIELD  SYMPOSIUM 


This  is  Neruda's  ninetieth  year.  It  is  wonderful  to  contem¬ 
plate  how  securely  and  amply  and  splendidly  he  is  still  with  us: 
gone  from  the  earth  since  1973,  but  more  and  more  present  to  us 
in  his  work,  especially,  for  readers  in  English,  American  English, 
through  the  increasing  volume  of  capable  translations. 

We  had  a  friend,  a  painter,  who  was  sent  to  Chile  in  the 
nineteen-sixties,  as  part  of  a  USIA  tour.  He  had  a  chance  to  meet 
Neruda,  through  a  mutual  acquaintance,  but  the  poet  was  too 
suspicious  to  talk  with  him;  he  assumed  that  if  the  United  States 
government  had  sent  the  painter  to  Chile,  he  must  be  working 
for  the  CIA.  On  the  one  hand  that  seems  like  mild  political  para¬ 
noia;  on  the  other,  given  the  melancholy  history  of  our  meddling 
with  Chile's  affairs  in  the  seventies,  it  seems  mostly  justified.  As  a 
committed  Marxist  Neruda  had  many  reasons  to  dislike  the  United 
States,  and  one  of  his  last  books,  distributed  in  the  streets  not 
long  before  the  military  coup,  was  titled  Call  to  Nixoticide  and  Glory  to 
the  Chilean  Revolution. 

That  particular  piece  of  Neruda's  work  is  not,  so  far  as  we 
know,  available  in  translation,  but  his  other  late  poems  and  se¬ 
quences,  a  remarkable  creative  outburst,  mostly  are.  That  they 
are  lovingly  translated  by  North  American  admirers  and  fellow 
poets  is  perhaps  a  way,  not  so  much  of  righting  old  wrongs  or 
settling  old  scores,  as  of  saying  "Let  there  be  peace  between  us 
now,  and  let  the  poetry  be  understood  and  valued  for  what  it  is, 
celebrated  for  its  greatness  and  accomplishment  and  generosity 
of  spirit." 

Neruda's  late  poems  shine  with  an  imaginative  amplitude 
and  love  of  place  that  can  and  should  inspire  any  and  all  readers. 
May  he  continue  to  be  remembered  with  affection  and  read,  in¬ 
creasingly,  with  wonder  and  pleasure. 
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MELANCHOLY  INSIDE  FAMILIES 


I  keep  a  blue  bottle. 

Inside  it  an  ear  and  a  portrait. 

When  the  night  dominates 

the  feathers  of  the  owl, 

when  the  hoarse  cherry  tree 

rips  out  its  lips  and  makes  menacing  gestures 

with  rinds  which  the  ocean  wind  often  perforates  — 

then  I  know  that  there  are  immense  expanses  hidden  from  us, 

quartz  in  slugs, 

ooze, 

blue  waters  for  a  battle, 
much  silence,  many  ore-veins 
of  withdrawals  and  camphor, 
fallen  things,  medallions,  kindnesses, 
parachutes,  kisses. 

It  is  only  the  passage  from  one  day  to  another, 

a  single  bottle  moving  over  the  seas, 

and  a  dining  room  where  roses  arrive, 

a  dining  room  deserted 

as  a  fish-bone;  I  am  speaking  of 

a  smashed  cup,  a  curtain,  at  the  end 

of  a  deserted  room  through  which  a  river  passes 

dragging  along  the  stones.  It  is  a  house 

set  on  the  foundations  of  the  rain, 

a  house  of  two  floors  with  the  required  number  of  windows, 
and  climbing  vines  faithful  in  every  particular. 
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I  walk  through  afternoons,  I  arrive 

full  of  mud  and  death, 

dragging  along  the  earth  and  its  roots, 

and  its  indistinct  stomach  in  which  corpses 

are  sleeping  with  wheat, 

metals,  and  pushed-over  elephants. 

But  above  all  there  is  a  terrifying, 

a  terrifying  deserted  dining  room, 

with  its  broken  olive  oil  cruets, 

and  vinegar  running  under  its  chairs, 

one  ray  of  moonlight  tied  down, 

something  dark,  and  I  look 

for  a  comparison  inside  myself: 

perhaps  it  is  a  grocery  store  surrounded  by  the  sea 

and  torn  clothing  from  which  sea  water  is  dripping. 

It  is  only  a  deserted  dining  room, 
and  around  it  there  are  expanses, 
sunken  factories,  pieces  of  timber 
which  I  alone  know, 
because  I  am  sad,  and  because  I  travel, 
and  I  know  the  earth,  and  I  am  sad. 


translated  by  Robert  Bly 
and  James  Wright 
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Marianne  Boruch 


THE  SHAPE  OF  HIS  MELANCHOLY 

"I  keep  a  blue  bottle/'  Neruda  begins,  then  stops.  Or  rather 
Conservo  un  fransco  azul,  he  says,  idling  on  the  line  break  a  half 
breath  or  two.  So  we're  launched  with  a  simplicity  that  is  mislead¬ 
ing,  into  "Melancholy  Inside  Families,"  this  great  odd  piece  that 
reduces  nothing,  a  thing  more  like  a  sponge  than  a  poem.  Unlike 
the  English  first  line  which  Bly  and  Wright  end-stop  calmly  and 
dramatically  with  a  period,  Neruda's  line  is  only  the  beginning  of 
one  long  sentence  that  will  thread  itself  down  the  stanza,  bit  by 
rushing  bit,  to  bring  us  the  darkened  owl  or  the  cherry  tree's 
"menacing  gestures,"  on  and  on,  a  roaring  jumble  of  detail  and 
circumstance.  Roaring  as  in  Whitman.  Jumble  as  in  dream,  though 
slowed  mid-chant  by  a  whisper  —  "there  are  immense  expanses 
hidden  from  us."  So  these  piecemeal  things,  cast  in  melancholy 
and  wildly  out  of  context,  suggest  larger,  stranger  shapes. 

One  reason  it's  impossible  to  get  tired  of  Neruda  has  to  do 
with  this  outrageous  reach,  grotesque  and  lovely  by  turns,  earthy 
and  weird  and  exact.  One  stanza  in,  and  already  we're  deep  in 
slugs  and  ooze,  deranged  cherry  trees,  withdrawals,  kisses.  The 
other  reason  is  that  hard  against  this  unruly,  welcoming  passion 
is  humility,  a  quieter  thing  and  far  more  surprising.  The  world  is 
seriously  weighted  by  that.  One  hears  this  double  vision;  it's  in  the 
sound,  the  pace  really,  even  in  translation.  The  rangy  sentence 
turns  early  to  litany,  a  shifting,  spinning  backdrop  that  both  be¬ 
lies  and  shores  up  the  stopped,  elegant  statement  buried  in  it,  that 
"so  much  is  hidden  from  us."  Past  lyric,  in  a  near-visionary  de¬ 
scent,  the  speeding  imagery,  the  sudden  idea,  mime  both  ecstacy 
and  revelation,  and  beyond  that  a  point  where  we  are  speechless 
and  everything  empties  again. 

I  think  Neruda  most  loved  that  point.  The  rest  of  the  piece 
grows  right  out  of  it.  It's  in  the  human  scale  of  his  beginning 
again,  in  stanza  two,  with  another  modest  statement.  It's  in  the 
second  bottle  there,  this  one  "moving  over  the  seas,"  thus  animat¬ 
ing  the  poem,  turning  it  to  journey.  Such  loss  triggers  the  central 
image  of  the  poem,  giving  rise  to  the  abandoned  dining  room,  its 
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decay  of  romantic  even  mythic  proportions,  an  example  of  what 
Neruda  himself  called  his  "funereal  imagination." 

Spooky  probably  isn't  the  right  word  here.  Nightmare  is  closer, 
though  there  is  jewel-like  comfort  in  the  vines  the  poet  includes, 
and  even  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  dining  room  that  haunts,  once  a 
place  of  warmth  and  reassurance.  Neruda's  camera  work  gives 
grandeur  to  the  desolate  scene,  great  intimacy  too,  as  it  under¬ 
scores  the  unearthly  feel  and  multiplies  longing.  First  the  flash  of 
sea,  made  endless  by  its  plural  form,  and  then  the  sudden  room 
itself,  zoom  lens  within  to  bare  detail  —  smashed  cup  and  curtain 
—  the  place  flooded  with  water  and  stone,  rain  and  more  rain 
unto  the  very  foundation.  Then  the  wide  pan  out  and  up  to  take 
the  whole  house,  two  floors  of  it,  and  the  final  rest  on  windows 
and  vines,  undisturbed. 

No  one  lives  here,  of  course.  So  there  is  heartbreak.  Solitude 
and  melancholy,  already  the  most  intricate  embroidery  in  the 
poem,  deepen  color  to  a  stain.  One  cannot  lift  one's  eyes  from  the 
sea-drugged  dining  room.  It  fascinates  the  way  ruins  always  do  — 
the  richly  made  thing  broken  down  by  the  repeated  violence  of 
storm  and  water  and  wind,  shapes  which  may  well  suggest  but 
finally  overwhelm  any  human  wish  or  focus.  Thus  the  dazed 
quiet  of  another  stanza  break,  and  the  leap  to  a  more  chilling 
litany,  nothing  like  quartz  and  kindnesses,  this  time  earth  itself 
pulled  out  by  the  roots,  elephants  cut  down,  corpses,  the  speaker 
himself  "full  of  mud  and  death." 

Maybe  it's  never  possible  to  know  what  poems  cost.  Neruda 
wrote  this  piece  sometime  in  his  late  twenties  toward  the  end  of 
his  various  government  assignments  in  the  Far  East  where  he  felt 
profoundly  isolated  from  the  resident  cultures.  Years  later,  re¬ 
membering  those  places,  the  poet  saw  himself  young,  wandering 
about  miserably  alone,  neither  understanding  much  nor  under¬ 
stood.  But  biographical  fact  is  mere  shadow  on  the  page.  Not 
much  is  narrative  here;  all  is  too  interior.  That's  perhaps  what 
keeps  us  reading  Neruda,  his  direct  way  to  what  is  felt  but  barely 
knowable,  past  the  need  for  exposition  or  summary.  Still  there  is 
no  clarity  like  his,  disembodied  imagery  notwithstanding.  No  sor- 
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row  like  his  dirge-like,  haunted  repetitions  of  detail,  no  innocence 
darker  than  the  questions  he  has  the  sweetness  to  ask,  ones  that 
pierce  the  heart  and  take  us  back  to  the  reasons  that  led  us  to 
poetry  in  the  first  place. 

The  penultimate  stanza  is  to  me  the  major  movement  of  the 
poem,  a  great  strange  wheel  coming  round  again.  It's  a  replay 
on  the  dining  room,  the  same  'Terrifying  deserted  dining  room/' 
but  its  weight  here  is  as  large  as  its  new  particulars  are  small  and 
beautifully  detailed.  We  see  the  broken  cruets  now,  vinegar  mak¬ 
ing  a  river  under  the  chairs.  And  then,  out  of  nowhere,  "one  ray 
of  moonlight  tied  down."  (I  love  the  milky  Spanish  too:  un  rayo 
detenido  de  la  luna.)  "Something  dark,"  he  adds.  And  finally,  the  de¬ 
fining  point  for  this  poet  —  perhaps  for  all  poetry  worth  the 
name  —  "I  look  for  a  comparison  inside  myself.  .  .  ." 

One  can't  make  too  much  of  this  astonishing  turn  inward. 
It's  not  simply  Neruda's  metaphor  as  he  reaches  twice,  both  times 
brilliantly,  for  some  image  to  explain  himself  to  himself  —  the 
"grocery  store  surrounded  by  the  sea,"  or  the  amazing  "torn 
clothing  dripping  with  sea  water."  It's  the  gesture  itself  that  stuns, 
Neruda's  willingness  to  step  back  and  not  know  how  any  of  this 
equals  or  adds  up  —  shattered  glass,  vinegar  and  moonlight,  all 
this  gorgeous  misery  not  something  other  to  be  taken  in  and  thus 
understood,  but  something  already  there  darkening  the  mind, 
probably  never  to  be  untangled.  And  the  moment  is  subterranean 
and  moving  in  another  way.  Rhetoric's  polish  and  finish  dropped, 
we  are  witness  to  the  actual  making  in  such  a  phrase,  that  humble 
and  often  frightening  split-second  of  nowhere  and  nothing  where 
all  one  has  is  the  looking.  A  comparison  inside  myself  —  as  if  we  could 
ever  know,  but  where  else  does  great  poetry  come  from? 

There  is  music  like  this,  composers  who  work  a  frail,  brave 
moment  against  some  overpowering  sweep  of  sound,  Neruda's 
expanse  now  that  takes  every  broken  thing  out  to  sea  and  sad¬ 
ness,  "sunken  factories,  pieces  of  timber."  Out  that  far,  one  hears 
it  —  the  human  heartbeat,  tentative,  remarkable. 
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ODE  TO  THE  TABLE 


I  work  out  my  odes 

on  a  four-legged  table, 

laying  before  me  bread  and  wine 

and  roast  meat 

(that  black  boat 

of  our  dreams). 

Sometimes  I  set  out  scissors,  cups  and  nails, 
hammers  and  carnations. 

Tables  are  trustworthy: 
titanic  quadrupeds, 
they  sustain 

our  hopes  and  our  daily  life. 

The  rich  man's  table, 
scrolled  and  shining, 
is 

a  fabulous  ship 
bearing  bunches  of  fruit. 

Gluttony's  table  is  a  wonder, 
piled  high  with  Gothic  lobsters, 
and  there  is  also  a  lonesome 
table  in  our  aunt's  dining  room, 
in  summer.  They've  closed 
the  curtains, 

and  a  single  ray  of  summer  light 

strikes  like  a  sword 

upon  this  table  sitting  in  the  dark 

and  greets  the  plums'  transparent  peace. 

And  there  is  a  faraway  table,  a  humble  table, 
where  they're  weaving 
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a  wreath 
for 

a  dead  miner. 

That  table  gives  off  the  chilling  odor 
of  a  man's  wasted  pain. 

There's  a  table 

in  a  shadowy  room  nearby 

that  love  sets  ablaze  with  its  flames. 

A  woman's  glove  was  left  behind  there, 
trembling  like  a  husk  of  fire. 

The  world 
is  a  table 

engulfed  in  honey  and  smoke, 
smothered  by  apples  and  blood. 

The  table  is  already  set, 

and  we  know  the  truth 

as  soon  as  we  are  called: 

whether  we're  called  to  war  or  to  dinner 

we  will  have  to  choose  sides, 

have  to  know 

how  we'll  dress 

to  sit 

at  the  long  table, 

whether  we'll  wear  the  pants  of  hate 

or  the  shirt  of  love,  freshly  laundered. 

It's  time  to  decide, 

they're  calling: 

boys  and  girls, 

let's  eat! 


translated  by  Ken  Krabbenhoft 
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David  Young 


THE  WAVE  THAT  DOES  NOT  DIE 

Pablo  Neruda  is  one  of  those  titanic  figures  of  twentieth- 
century  poetry,  like  Akhmatova  and  Montale  and  Williams,  who 
lived  long  lives,  faced  a  variety  of  difficulties,  both  personal  and 
historical,  and  emerged  triumphant  by  means  of  patience,  accum¬ 
ulating  wisdom,  and  sustained  creativity.  We  may  know  that  we 
want  to  think  mainly  of  the  work,  not  the  life,  when  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  poet's  achievement,  but  how  in  the  world  do  you  separate 
these  things  when  you  consider  someone  like  Neruda?  His  life 
and  art  weave  in  and  out  of  each  constantly,  in  ways  that  are  both 
negative  and  positive.  Neither  can  be  understood  on  its  own,  and 
the  life,  as  a  narrative  that  shapes  and  illuminates  the  work,  is 
eventually  going  to  make  itself  felt  fully  in  the  work. 

I  write  this  in  a  summer  during  which,  every  time  I  turn 
around,  I  see  yet  another  review  of  Elizabeth  Bishop's  letters.  Is 
there  any  newspaper  or  magazine  that  hasn't  run  a  review  of  that 
volume?  Part  of  me  is  slightly  exasperated  by  this:  if  Bishop  is  so 
important,  it  is  because  she  is  a  fine  poet,  yet  one  does  not  see 
reviews  of  the  many  excellent  volumes  of  poetry  published  each 
year,  nor  did  one  see  extensive  reviews  of  Bishop's  poetry  during 
or  after  her  lifetime.  Now,  suddenly,  there  are  some  letters  and 
everyone  gets  into  the  act. 

Another  part  of  me  accepts  this,  however:  Bishop's  excellence 
as  a  writer  is  to  be  found  in  her  letters  as  well  as  her  poems.  They 
are  more  accessible  for  most  readers.  Reviewers  are  human  and 
probably  more  confident  judging  and  praising  letters  than  poems. 
And  so  it  goes.  My  point  here  is  a  link  to  the  question  of  Neruda's 
life  and  work.  Consider  how  much  the  growing  appreciation  of 
Bishop  is  based  on  the  way  we  are  learning,  through  letters  and 
biographies  and  critical  studies,  what  her  life  was  like.  If  it  some¬ 
times  feels  like  gossip  or  prurient  interest,  distracting  readers 
from  the  art  and  craft  and  effort  behind  the  poems,  that  is  a  price 
we  must  probably  pay  for  a  larger  sense,  especially  a  popular 
sense,  of  the  meaning  of  the  poet's  work. 

All  this  is  partly  by  way  of  saying  that  Neruda  is  still  coming 
into  view  for  his  readers,  who  may,  if  they  are  like  me,  know  very 
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little  about  his  life.  At  the  moment,  what  is  making  Neruda  more 
real  and  more  vivid  to  his  readers  is  not  his  letters  and  people's 
reminiscences  —  we  haven't  reached  the  Bishop  stage  with  him 
yet  —  much  less  anything  like  a  full  biography,  but  the  work, 
which  is  still  being  translated,  still  being  discovered.  To  read  it  is 
to  begin  to  know  the  man  and  the  life  because  Neruda's  celebra¬ 
tory,  candid  and  direct  responses  to  experience  were  so  naturally 
drawn  from  his  life  and  the  historical  events  he  lived  through. 

I  am  very  heartened  by  the  number  of  translations  of  Neruda's 
work  that  have  appeared  recently.  In  British  bookstores,  browsing 
around,  I  could  find  almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  Neruda  transla¬ 
tions.  In  this  country,  to  our  credit,  it's  a  different  story: 


1.  There  are  the  remarkable  translations  of  the  late  poems,  by 
William  O'Daly,  published  in  several  short  volumes  by  Copper 
Canyon  Press.  James  Nolan  has  done  a  book  in  that  series  too. 

2.  There  is  the  large  Canto  General,  translated  by  Jack  Schmitt  and 
published  by  California;  I  find  the  translations  a  bit  uneven, 
but  the  book  as  a  whole  is  a  wonderful  addition  to  any  library. 
California  has  also  published  a  selection  of  the  Elemental  Odes, 
translated  by  Margaret  Sayers  Peden. 

3.  Any  Neruda  fan  should  have  read  John  Felstiner's  Translating 
Neruda:  The  Way  to  Macchu  Picchu. 

4.  There  is  New  Directions'  volume  of  The  Captain's  Verses,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Donald  D.  Walsh,  a  remarkable  sequence  of  love  poems 
that  Neruda  first  published  anonymously. 

5.  There  is  Dennis  Maloney's  translation  of  The  Stones  of  Chile, 
another  fine  sequence,  published  by  White  Pine  Press. 

6.  There  is  Milkweed's  lovely  edition  of  the  prose  poems.  The 
House  in  the  Sand,  translated  by  Dennis  Maloney  and  Clark 
Zlotchew. 

7.  Texas  has  published,  in  its  Pan  American  Series,  a  handsome 
illustrated  edition  of  Neruda's  1966  volume.  Art  of  Birds,  trans¬ 
lated  by  Jack  Schmitt,  and  Stephen  Tapscott's  translation  of 
One  Hundred  Love  Sonnets. 

8.  And  there  is  the  brand  new  book  from  which  I  have  chosen  my 
exemplary  Neruda  text.  Odes  to  Common  Things,  translated  by 
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Ken  Krabbenhoft,  illustrated  by  Ferris  Cook,  and  handsomely 
presented  by  Bulfinch  Press,  an  imprint  of  Little,  Brown. 

Since  poetry  books  so  seldom  get  reviewed,  I  mention  all  these 
titles  and  publishers  for  the  benefit  of  readers  who  may  not  know 
one  or  more  of  them.  They  certainly  do  credit  to  our  small  press 
scene  and  our  ability  to  produce  gifted  translators.  In  New  York, 
where  they  think  they  live  in  the  real  world,  publishing  success 
consists  of  things  like  huge  piles  of  Oprah  Winfrey's  diet  book. 
They  are  wrong.  Reality  and  achievement  in  publishing  are  rep¬ 
resented  by  the  list  above. 

My  list  is  not  exhaustive,  but  it's  indicative  of  the  steady  cur¬ 
rent  of  Neruda  translations  that  are  bringing  this  major  figure 
into  view  for  us.  My  advice:  don't  wait  for  letters  and  biographies 
and  critical  studies.  Jump  in  and  discover  this  master  where  he  is 
at  his  best,  in  his  poems,  as  mediated  through  his  increasingly 
capable  translators. 


Odes  appeal  to  the  kind  of  poetic  temperament  that  is  cele¬ 
bratory,  generous,  ecstatic.  Neruda,  when  he  had  grown  too  ideo¬ 
logical  and  didactic,  too  ornate  and  gorgeous,  too  adept  at  per¬ 
forming  surrealist  somersaults,  deliberately  remade  himself  as  a 
poet  of  simplicity  and  directness.  He  developed  a  short  line,  a  lim¬ 
pid  style  and  a  voice  of  great  confidence  and  sincerity.  It  all  feels 
perfectly  natural  when  you  read  it,  but  there  was  immense  effort 
and  concentration  involved  in  making  it  seem  so  spontaneous. 

Neruda's  odes  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  place  in  his  later 
work,  sometimes  designated  that  way,  over  two  hundred  of  them, 
sometimes  just  reflecting  that  character.  The  Odas  Elementales  be¬ 
long  to  the  nineteen-fifties  and  I  can  remember  having  glimpses 
of  them  in  the  rather  erratic  versions  of  Ben  Belitt  and  in  the 
sometimes  riveting  versions  of  James  Wright  and  Robert  Bly. 
What  I  find  especially  gratifying  about  the  Krabbenhoft/Cook  vol¬ 
ume  by  Bulfinch  is  the  way  that  the  odes  have  been  presented,  in 
Spanish  and  English,  with  drawings  that  feel  altogether  appropri- 
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ate  to  their  spirit  and  style.  '"Ode  to  the  table"  comes  second  in  the 
collection  and  has  a  slightly  ornate  dining  room  table  with  folding 
leaves  above  the  italicized  Spanish  text  and  a  simple  solid  work¬ 
table  above  the  English  text.  Elsewhere  in  the  book  there  are  es¬ 
pecially  captivating  drawings  of  bowls  and  plates,  spoons,  scissors, 
dictionaries,  onions,  tomatoes,  dogs,  cats,  oranges,  guitars,  beds, 
violins,  apples,  a  pair  of  socks  and,  on  the  cover,  a  salt  shaker  that 
positively  shimmers  with  that  same  combination  of  the  ordinary 
and  the  magical  that  Neruda  sought  for  his  poems. 

"Ode  to  the  table,"  in  its  four  stanzas,  makes  moves  that  are 
quite  characteristic  of  the  genre  as  Neruda  developed  it.  He  be¬ 
gins  with  himself,  writing  these  odes  at  a  table,  this  ode's  subject, 
and  he  puts  on  his  poet's  worktable  an  assortment  of  objects,  thus 
nesting  other  odes  and  ode  subjects  within  this  one,  emphasizing 
the  communal  spirit  that  pervades  the  ode  collections  and  that 
leads  the  reader  easily  from  one  ode  to  the  next. 

The  parenthetical  phrase  after  "roast  meat"  shows  us  the 
Neruda  who  is  always  willing  to  dip  into  the  expressionist/sur¬ 
realist  grab-bag  to  enhance  the  reader's  sense  of  mystery.  Be¬ 
cause  roast  meat  can  be  the  "black  boat  of  our  dreams,  "la  nave 
negra/de  los  suenos,"  we  understand  instantly  and  by  inference  that 
bread  and  wine,  scissors,  cup  and  nail,  hammers  and  carnations 
(oh  what  a  felicitous  pairing!)  have  their  inherent  magic  too. 

The  second  stanza  opens  out  to  generalizations  of  two  kinds: 
a  linking  of  the  organic  and  the  inorganic,  again  with  implications 
that  are  childlike  and  mythic,  and  a  simple  statement  about  the 
broad  relation  between  the  object  and  some  large  concepts  — 
hope  and  life  —  that  we  use  to  chart  our  existences.  A  more  literal 
version  of  this  stanza  would  run  something  like  "The  faithful  ta¬ 
ble/sustains/dream  and  life, /titanic  quadruped."  While  his  choice 
of  the  passive  risks  loss  of  energy,  Krabbenhoft's  solution  achieves 
the  naturalness  of  voice  that  Neruda  cultivates  in  the  odes. 

The  expansive  gesture  of  this  stanza  is  very  characteristic.  In 
a  companion  piece,  "Ode  to  the  plate,"  Neruda  similarly  opens  the 
poem  up,  both  spatially  and  temporally.  The  plate  is  the  " disco  cen¬ 
tral/del  mundo,"  and  inhabits  a  world  where  "at  noon,  when/the 
sun,  itself  a  plate  of  fire,/crowns/the/height/of  day/your  stars/ap- 
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pear,  plate,/upon/the  tables  of  the  world/'  A  few  moments  later 
this  cosmic  reach  is  matched  by  the  plate's  ancient  genealogy: 
"you  were  spawned  by  a  spring  on  a  stone." 

After  the  short  second  stanza,  Neruda  moves  into  a  kind  of 
social  catalogue  of  tables.  The  speaker  seems  not  to  want  to  bother 
judging  the  rich  man  or  the  glutton,  simply  to  note  how  variously 
tables  can  be  used.  But  by  putting  these  lesser  figures  early  in  the 
catalogue,  he  produces  a  crescendo  of  emotional  depth  that  is  as¬ 
sociated  first  with  family  and  memory  —  that  ray  of  light,  coming 
swordlike  through  the  shut  dining  room  to  strike  the  bowl  of 
plums  in  the  aunt's  summer-darkened  house,  is  far  more  memor¬ 
able  than  the  bunches  of  fruit  or  the  Gothic  lobsters  —  and  then 
with  human  poverty  and  suffering.  We  assent  to  this  deepening 
and  to  the  upsurge  of  human  emotion  it  provokes  partly  because 
we  feel  that  the  speaker  is  beyond  simplistic  political  judgments 
and  ideological  agendas;  abandoning  his  overt  Marxism,  Neruda 
has  found  a  way  to  be  more  profoundly  and  powerfully  "political" 
than  in  any  of  his  heavy  poems  about  Spain  or  Stalingrad.  One 
might  quibble  about  whether  Krabbenhoft's  "the  chilling  odor/of 
a  man's  wasted  pain"  quite  captures  the  full  sense  of  "el  frio  aroma/ 
del  ultimo  dolor  desbaratado,"  which  seems  to  me  to  translate  to  some¬ 
thing  more  like  "the  cold  smell  of  the  last  corrupting  pain." 

The  stanza  ends,  also  characteristically  for  Neruda,  with 
another  great  human  passion.  Sex  is  not  an  answer  to  the  anguish 
of  memory  and  the  burden  of  suffering,  of  course,  but  it  is  the 
other  great  mystery,  the  second  wing  of  the  angel,  and  Neruda 
handles  it  here  with  a  defter  touch  than  he  had  sometimes  used  in 
previous  work.  The  abandoned  glove  speaks  volumes  but  leaves 
much  to  our  imaginations.  As  with  the  politics,  this  making  space 
for  the  reader  to  feel,  judge,  respond  and  narrate,  seems  like  a 
powerful,  if  by  now  obvious,  way  to  go. 

In  the  final  stanza,  the  poet  embarks  on  his  grand  summing- 
up.  He  is  now  ready,  because  we  are,  to  understand  that  "The 
world/is  a  table/engulfed  in  honey  and  smoke,/smothered  by  ap¬ 
ples  and  blood."  And  existence  itself  becomes  a  matter  of  being 
summoned  to  a  meal  with  others,  a  summoning  that  involves 
crucial  choices  and  necessary  alliances.  That  "freshly  laundered" 
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shirt  of  love  wins  me  over.  My  appetite  quickens  and  I  am  a  child 
again,  being  summoned  by  my  mother  to  another  mundane  and 
magical  meal  with  my  family. 

The  last  line  is  certainly  difficult  to  translate.  It  means,  of 
course,  "let's  eat,"  Krabbenhoft's  choice,  and  it  also  means  "Come 
to  dinner"  or  "Soup's  on"  or  "Come  and  get  it,"  or  whatever  signal 
was  used  in  your  household  to  summon  you,  even  a  gong.  But  of 
course  it  is  in  Spanish  a  phrase  that  by  its  simplicity  —  a  la  mesa! 
—  sums  up  the  whole  poem,  putting  the  key  word  at  the  end  as  if 
to  confirm  Neruda's  belief  that  words  themselves  are  somehow 
magical,  mythic,  inherently  mysterious  and  powerful.  And  since 
"mesa"  also  has  a  landscape  connotation,  the  parameters  and  fea¬ 
tures  of  our  existence  are  more  emphatically  evoked  by  it  than  by 
any  such  phrase  as  "let's  eat."  Still,  I  think  Krabbenhoft  has  chosen 
sensibly;  it's  simply  that  to  like  the  English  is  to  go  on  through 
and  love  the  Spanish.  Say  the  last  few  lines  in  Spanish  —  "pero  hay 
que  hacerlo  pronto,/ estdn  llamando:/muchachas  y  muchachos,/a  la  mesa!"  — 
and  you  have  in  your  mouth  that  flavor  of  simplicity  and  good¬ 
ness  that  ordinary  speech  can  carry.  You  are  at  your  table  and  at 
Neruda's  table  too.  There  is  honey  and  smoke,  there  are  apples 
and  blood.  The  roast  is  a  boat  of  dreams,  the  plums  are  a  trans¬ 
parent  peace.  Maybe  a  pair  of  scissors  lies  there  too,  maybe  a 
glove.  You  wear  the  freshly  laundered  shirt  of  love  and  it's  time 
to  decide:  who  you  are,  where  you  belong,  what  your  allegiances 
are. 


Neruda's  last  phase,  when  he  knew  he  was  dying,  was  very 
remarkable.  We  are  told  that  eight  finished  books  lay  on  his  desk 
the  day  he  died.  Among  them  was  the  wonderful  sequence  on 
Easter  Island,  La  rosa  separada,  a  kind  of  companion  piece  to  Heights 
of  Macchu  Picchu;  there  was  the  beautiful  book  of  poems  composed 
entirely  of  questions,  El  lihro  de  las  preguntas;  and  there  was  Aun, 
which  William  O'Daly  has  translated  as  Still  Another  Day.  Eight  fin¬ 
ished  manuscripts,  an  astonishing  burst  of  creativity  and  a  mas- 
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terly  summing-up  that  seems  to  have  stemmed  in  part  from  a 
confidence  Neruda  felt  about  what  he  had  managed  to  accomplish 
in  poems  and  sequences  like  the  Odes.  The  last  three  poems  of 
Aun  say  it  with  tremendous  and  moving  simplicity.  Here  is  the  last 
of  them,  in  O'Daly's  fine  version: 

So  long,  visitor. 

Good  day. 

My  poem  happened 
for  you,  for  nobody, 
for  everyone. 

I  beg  you:  leave  me  restless. 

I  live  with  the  impossible  ocean 
and  silence  bleeds  me  dry. 

I  die  with  each  wave  each  day. 

I  die  with  each  day  in  each  wave. 

But  the  day  does  not  die  — 
not  ever. 

It  does  not  die. 

And  the  wave? 

It  does  not  die. 

Gracias. 

It  takes  one's  breath  away  in  its  simplicity  and  conviction.  And  it 
is  a  more  fitting  tribute  than  the  Nobel  Prize  or  any  other,  more 
complicated,  form  of  recognition.  Probably  the  best  response  is 
simply  silence. 
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WALKING  AROUND 


As  it  happens,  I  am  tired  of  being  a  man. 

As  it  happens  I  go  into  tailors'  shops  and  movies 
all  shrivelled  up,  impenetrable,  like  a  felt  swan 
navigating  on  a  water  of  origin  and  ash. 

The  smell  of  barber  shops  makes  me  sob  out  loud. 

I  want  nothing  but  the  repose  either  of  stones  or  of  wool, 
I  want  to  see  no  more  establishments,  no  more  gardens, 
nor  merchandise,  nor  eyeglasses,  nor  elevators. 

As  it  happens  I  am  tired  of  my  feet  and  my  nails 
and  my  hair  and  my  shadow. 

As  it  happens  I  am  tired  of  being  a  man. 

Just  the  same  it  would  be  delicious 

to  scare  a  notary  with  a  cut  lily 

or  knock  a  nun  stone  dead  with  one  blow  of  an  ear. 

It  would  be  beautiful 

to  go  through  the  streets  with  a  green  knife 
shouting  until  I  died  of  cold. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  on  being  a  root  in  the  dark, 
hesitating,  stretched  out,  shivering  with  dreams, 
downwards,  in  the  wet  tripe  of  the  earth, 
soaking  it  up  and  thinking,  eating  every  day. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  the  inheritor  of  so  many  misfortunes. 

I  do  not  want  to  continue  as  a  root  and  as  a  tomb, 
as  a  solitary  tunnel,  as  a  cellar  full  of  corpses, 
stiff  with  cold,  dying  with  pain. 

For  this  reason  Monday  burns  like  oil 
at  the  sight  of  me  arriving  with  my  jail-face, 
and  it  howls  in  passing  like  a  wounded  wheel, 
and  walks  like  hot  blood  toward  nightfall. 
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And  it  shoves  me  along  to  certain  corners,  to  certain  damp 
houses, 

to  hospitals  where  the  bones  stick  out  of  the  windows, 
to  certain  cobblers'  shops  smelling  of  vinegar, 
to  streets  horrendous  as  crevices. 

There  are  birds  the  color  of  sulfur,  and  horrible  intestines 
hanging  from  the  doors  of  the  houses  which  I  hate, 
there  are  forgotten  sets  of  teeth  in  a  coffee-pot, 
there  are  mirrors 

which  should  have  wept  with  shame  and  horror, 

there  are  umbrellas  all  over  the  place,  and  poisons,  and  navels. 

I  stride  along  with  calm,  with  eyes,  with  shoes, 
with  fury,  with  forgetfulness, 

I  pass,  I  cross  offices  and  stores  full  of  orthopedic  appliances, 
and  courtyards  hung  with  clothes  hanging  from  a  wire: 
underpants,  towels  and  shirts  which  weep 
slow  dirty  tears. 


translated  by  W.  S.  Merwin 
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David  St.  John 


WALKING  AROUND 

"Walking  Around"  was  the  very  first  poem  of  Pablo  Neruda's 
I  was  lucky  enough  to  encounter.  Though  I've  told  the  story  of  this 
first  discovery  of  his  work  before  (in  an  essay  entitled  "Neruda's 
Wings"),  I  think  it  bears  retelling  in  order  to  situate  my  responses 
to  and  my  prejudices  (I  think  it's  one  of  Neruda's  truly  great 
works,  from  his  strongest  period)  about  the  poem. 

It  was  the  spring  of  1968,  an  astonishing  time  for  those  of  us 
caught  up  in  the  delirium  of  what  seemed  to  be  the  promise  of 
great  changes  and  even  greater  freedoms  ahead.  At  times  during 
those  glorious  spring  afternoons,  my  poetry  class  —  that  is,  the 
class  of  which  I  was  a  member  —  would  meet  outdoors,  especially 
if  our  leader  felt  like  it,  and  that  spring  Philip  Levine  often  did  feel 
like  taking  us  out  of  our  dreary  modular  classroom  at  Fresno 
State  College  and  into  the  leering  air. 

I  could  have  said  "electric"  air,  or  "revolutionary"  air  (espe¬ 
cially  given  the  time),  but  at  eighteen  years  old  I  felt  everything 
that  spring  was  terribly  sexy  and  leering.  It  was  a  rich,  ripe,  and 
often  oppressively  fecund  world  that  seemed  to  be  exploding  all 
around  me.  It  was,  of  course,  also  the  dark,  morose  and  some¬ 
what  embittered  world  of  any  eighteen-year-old,  though  what¬ 
ever  chip  was  on  my  shoulder  seemed  to  me  just  to  make  my  walk 
(swagger?)  that  much  more  memorable,  yet  I  doubt  anybody  else 
felt  that  way.  And  that  spring,  my  friends  and  I  seemed  to  be  do¬ 
ing  a  lot  of  walking  around.  Except  for  Larry  Levis,  who  rode  his 
very  cool  black  motorcycle.  While  quoting  Whitman.  I'm  not  lying. 

On  one  of  those  spring  afternoons  Levine,  as  he  often  would 
in  class,  read  to  us  a  few  of  his  favorite  poems,  perhaps  one  or 
two  that  he'd  recently  come  across  in  magazines  and  just-pub¬ 
lished  books,  or  others  that  were  some  of  the  poems  he  cared 
for  most  in  the  world,  something  from  Wyatt  or  Shakespeare  or 
Thomas  Hardy  or  Elizabeth  Bishop.  That  day  he  read  to  us 
Neruda's  great  poem,  "Walking  Around." 

One  could  feel  the  whole  class  collectively  holding  its  breath. 
I'd  never  heard  anything  like  this  poem.  It  embodied  what  I  would 
soon  discover  were  Neruda's  many  astonishing  virtues:  the  un- 
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derstated,  inevitable  and  almost  "natural"  surrealism;  the  explo¬ 
sive  image-making;  the  often  deceptive  calm  of  the  tone;  the 
richness  of  presence;  the  tremendous  generosity  and  expansive¬ 
ness  of  both  poem  and  poet,  their  embrace  of  the  world  with  all  of 
its  gorgeous  paradoxes;  the  sensuality,  sexuality  and  whiff  of  true 
magic;  and  finally,  that  sense  of  the  world's  own  defiant  resonance 
and  inexhaustibility. 

The  opening  of  "Walking  Around"  continues  to  be  haunting 
to  me.  The  fatigue  and  irony,  the  flat,  world-weary  fierceness  of 
"As  it  happens  I  am  tired  of  being  a  man  .  .  and  its  repetition 
(at  the  end  of  stanza  three)  still  startle  me  with  each  rereading. 
And  I  would  guess  that  many  poets  of  my  generation  can  re¬ 
member  the  moment  they  first  saw  or  heard  the  phrase,  one  of 
Neruda's  most  famous,  "like  a  felt  swan/navigating  on  a  water 
of  origin  and  ash."  It  is  a  phrase  that  not  only  embodies  the  sense 
of  passage  through  a  life  the  poem  wants  to  echo,  it  also  slaps  us 
in  the  face  with  the  child-like  memory  of  the  felt  swan  pressed  to 
the  child's  play  board,  collapsible  and  two-dimensional,  fleeting  as 
a  hand-shadow  on  a  bedroom  wall,  flat  as  a  soft  black  mirror  of 
the  broken  adult  self. 

It's  this  opening,  with  its  catalogue  of  discouragement,  that 
gives  us  first  that  kaleidoscopic  experience  of  passage.  The  speak¬ 
er's  weary  walk  leads  him  into  the  tailors'  shops  and  movies  ("all 
shrivelled  up,  impenetrable"),  until  the  huge  dimension  of  his  fa¬ 
tigue  arrives:  "The  smell  of  barber  shops  makes  me  sob  out  loud." 
Already  on  our  way,  as  we  walk  hand  in  hand  with  the  poem's 
speaker,  the  world  seems  a  place  too  much  for  us,  too  overwhelm¬ 
ing;  its  ordinariness  and  its  bald  pathos  seem,  simultaneously,  im¬ 
possible  to  accept.  The  speaker  wants  only  the  stillness  of  a  kind 
of  death  ("I  want  nothing  but  the  repose  of  either  stones  or  of 
wool"),  a  stasis,  a  final  stop  to  this  moving  around,  this  endless 
walking  around  of  our  pathetic  lives. 

And  it  is  at  this  very  moment,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth 
stanza,  where  the  lips  of  the  speaker  curl  with  the  taste  of  re¬ 
venge:  "Just  the  same  it  would  be  delicious/to  scare  a  notary  with 
a  cut  lily/or  knock  a  nun  stone  dead  with  one  blow  of  an  ear." 
One  can  see  how  these  images  of  blows  against  propriety  and  of- 
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ficial  culture  (and  the  culture  of  death  the  notary  represents)  re¬ 
main  so  appealing  to  the  adolescent  within  us  all.  It's  no  accident 
that  the  poem  then  spends  its  next  two  stanzas  stating  the  speak¬ 
er's  defiance  of  that  fate,  the  living  death  in  which  he  finds  him¬ 
self,  the  streets  of  which  he  continually  finds  unrolling  beneath 
his  slowly  shuffling  feet. 

It  is  the  terror  of  this  possibility,  of  this  being  the  speaker's 
fate,  that  drives  him  on  through  his  city,  its  shops  and  avenues 
appearing  to  him  like  images  from  a  familiar  Inferno  ("There  are 
birds  the  color  of  sulfur,  and  horrible  intestines/hanging  from  the 
doors  of  the  houses  I  hate  .  .  It  is  a  landscape  in  which  "there 
are  mirrors/which  should  have  wept  in  shame  and  horror,"  given 
what  they've  been  forced  to  witness  and  reflect,  as  well  as  a  world 
of  "orthopedic  appliances/and  courtyards  hung  with  clothes  hang¬ 
ing  from  a  wire:/underpants,  towels  and  shirts  which  weep/slow 
dirty  tears."  This  is  a  world  in  which  even  the  intimate  and  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes  of  men  and  women  have  reason  to  weep,  and  even 
those  tears  are  fouled  by  the  filth,  pollution  and  waste  they  have 
been  touched  by.  And  perhaps  the  most  violently  lonely,  most 
wickedly  solitary  image  of  this  poem:  "there  are  forgotten  sets  of 
teeth  in  a  coffee-pot,"  an  image  that  rivals  anything  in  the  young 
Eliot's  highly  celebrated  annals  of  disaffection. 

In  looking  back  upon  this  poem,  I  think  too  that  the  poem's 
brilliant  enactment  of  the  walk,  of  its  movement  and  passage,  is  a 
model  that  has  held  tremendous  power  for  me  throughout  the 
years.  Here,  Neruda's  (or  the  speaker's)  restless,  world-weary  fa¬ 
tigue  seems  to  me  to  be  both  Odyssean  and  Dantescan,  yet  star¬ 
tlingly  personal,  undeniably  universal. 

Whether  at  eighteen  or  at  forty,  I  think  most  readers  will  feel 
as  I  do,  that  "Walking  Around"  is  one  of  those  rare  poems  that 
feels  fresh,  new,  just  written.  It  is  a  poem  that,  like  its  author, 
remains  for  me  still  an  inexhaustible  resource. 
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Robert  Ely 


WALKING  AROUND  WITH  PABLO  NERUDA 

Neruda  provided  the  title  himself  in  English.  He  recognized 
how  sweet  the  phrase  "walking  around"  was  with  its  circular 
movement  from  alk  to  ound.  And  so  he  writes  a  circular  poem, 
not  advancing  into  some  unknown  place  like  the  hero's  poem  go¬ 
ing  up  into  the  upper  atmosphere  around  some  Himalayan  peak; 
but  on  the  contrary,  he  writes  a  dog's  poem,  a  dog  that  wanders 
around  the  neighborhood,  sniffing  in  improper  places,  having 
no  urge  to  save  the  world,  just  exploring.  As  William  Stafford, 
another  poet  who  disliked  the  hero,  said,  "I'd  rather  slime  along 
than  be  heroic." 

It's  an  old  tradition  that  the  hero,  despite  his  extravagant 
maleness,  is  really  a  servant  of  the  mother,  grandstanding  for 
her.  In  another  poem,  Stafford  said,  "Our  mother  knew  our  worth 
—  not  much."  Neruda  begins  by  saying,  "It  so  happens  I  am  sick 
of  being  a  man."  To  me,  it's  an  astonishing  line.  One  of  the  jobs  of 
the  poet  is  to  find  out  what  sensations  human  beings  are  feeling; 
some  sensations  are  so  contrary  to  the  norm  that  the  very  people 
who  feel  them  can't  recognize  them.  The  norm  throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  was  Pope's  "The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  Ortega  says  that  people  in  the  nineteenth  century  felt  they 
had  arrived  at  a  height  which  earlier  generations  had  only  hoped 
for:  "That  psychological  state  of  feeling  lord  and  master  of  oneself 
and  equal  to  anybody  else  was  felt  in  Europe  and  America,  since 
the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  natural  state  of  things."  People 
would  argue  against  a  certain  policy  as  being  "unworthy  of  the 
advanced  times." 

This  is  the  plenitude  of  the  time,  the  full  ripening  of  his¬ 
toric  life.  And,  in  fact,  thirty  years  ago,  the  European  be¬ 
lieved  that  human  life  had  come  to  be  what  it  ought  to 
be,  what  for  generations  previous  it  had  been  desiring  to 
be,  what  it  was  henceforward  always  bound  to  be. 

The  Revolt  of  the  Masses  was  published  in  1930,  so  Ortega  is  saying 
that  even  in  1900  people  had  this  view  of  the  heroic  heights  to 
which  European  civilization  had  reached:  "This  was  the  feeling 
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with  regard  to  their  own  time  held  by  our  fathers  and  all  their 
century."  Now  we'll  notice  what  Neruda  says  in  1933: 

It  so  happens  I  am  sick  of  being  a  man. 

It  so  happens  that  I  walk  into  tailor  shops  and  movie  houses 
dried  up,  waterproof,  like  a  swan  made  of  felt 
steering  my  way  in  a  water  of  wombs  and  ashes. 

The  smell  of  barbershops  makes  me  break  into  hoarse  sobs. 
The  only  thing  I  want  is  to  lie  still  like  stones  or  wool. 

The  only  thing  I  want  is  to  see  no  more  stores,  no  gardens, 
no  more  goods,  no  spectacles,  no  elevators. 

Neruda  was  by  ancestry  Basque,  so  we  can  say  that  the  European 
body  that  has  found  in  its  cells  the  glory  of  Pascal,  the  deep 
friendliness  of  Montaigne,  the  high  vibrations  of  Mozart  and 
Bach,  now  finds  in  its  body  cells  as  it  walks  down  the  street  a  dis¬ 
gust  for  human  beings.  This  disgust,  Neruda  implies,  is  neither 
right  nor  wrong,  it's  simply  there;  and  the  dog's  nose  found  it.  Is 
he  smelling  his  own  anus?  David  Ignatow  would  probably  say  so. 
Freud  held  his  nose  a  little  as  he  strolled  among  Viennese  sexual 
garbage,  but  his  prose  was  impeccable,  heroic,  filled  with  the  long¬ 
ing  to  honor  earlier  writers  of  great  prose.  Neruda  lays  out  one 
sniff  after  the  other,  one  sniff  per  line.  What  could  have  inter¬ 
vened  between  Pope  and  Neruda?  Let's  look  at  Ortega  once  more: 


The  fact  is  this:  from  the  time  European  history  begins  in 
the  Vlth  century  up  to  the  year  1800  —  that  is,  through 
the  course  of  twelve  centuries  —  Europe  does  not  suc¬ 
ceed  in  reaching  a  total  population  greater  than  180  mil¬ 
lion  inhabitants.  Now,  from  1800  to  1914  —  little  more 
than  a  century  —  the  population  of  Europe  mounts  180 
to  460  millions!  I  take  it  that  the  contrast  between  these 
figures  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  prolific  qualities  of  the 
last  century.  In  three  generations  it  produces  a  gigantic 
mass  of  humanity  which,  launched  like  a  torrent  over 
the  historic  area,  has  inundated  it.  This  fact,  I  repeat, 
should  suffice  to  make  us  realize  the  triumph  of  the 
masses  and  all  that  is  implied  and  announced  by  it. 
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Furthermore,  it  should  be  added  as  the  most  concrete 
item  to  that  rising  of  the  level  of  existence  which  I  have 
already  indicated. 

So  the  disgust  has  to  do  with  the  increasing  numbers  of  people. 
Neruda  senses  that: 

It  so  happens  that  I  am  sick  of  my  feet  and  my  nails 
and  my  hair  and  my  shadow. 

It  so  happens  I  am  sick  of  being  a  man. 

It's  now  60  years  since  that  poem  was  written.  No  one  has  ex¬ 
pressed  this  disgust  more  clearly  than  Neruda  did  in  1933,  and  yet 
millions  of  people  now  feel  that  disgust.  And  Neruda  clearly  indi¬ 
cates  that  it's  a  disgust  of  the  malls.  We  feel  it,  and  yet  the  greed 
increases  to  fantastic  levels,  and  some  people  live  in  the  malls  for 
days  at  a  time.  Underneath,  we  all  want  "no  more  goods,  no  spec¬ 
tacles,  no  elevators." 

This  disgust  deepens.  As  Alexander  Mitscherlich  said,  "We 
are  aware  of  millions  of  siblings  like  us  all  over  the  globe."  And 
there's  nothing  we  can  do  about  that.  Our  brothers  and  sisters  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  China  are  just  as  greedy  as  those  in  Mary¬ 
land.  More  malls  are  being  built  every  day.  The  new  mall  in  Min¬ 
neapolis  has  a  statue  of  Snoopy  taller  than  any  statue  of  Jesus  in 
the  city.  The  trouble  with  this  disgust  is  that  it  can  shade  off  into 
despair,  a  feeling  that  the  whole  culture  is  on  a  slide  downhill, 
that  everything  is  getting  worse,  that  nothing  can  be  done  to  stop 
it,  that  more  NAFTAs  will  be  passed  by  corrupt  legislators,  that 
more  GATTs  will  be  imagined  by  rotten  economists.  The  suicidal 
desperation  of  many  young  musicians  testifies  to  the  reality  of 
this  sense  of  helplessness. 

But  that  turn  is  not  the  turn  that  Neruda  takes  in  the  poem. 
He  feels  behind  him  all  the  fierce  energy  of  the  French  surrealists, 
the  satiric  intensity  of  Quevedo  and  Goya,  the  grounded  laughter 
of  Villon,  and  the  delicate  sensibility  of  Lorca.  Neruda  says: 

Still  it  would  be  marvelous 
to  terrify  a  law  clerk  with  a  cut  lily. 
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or  kill  a  nun  with  a  blow  on  the  ear. 

It  would  be  great 

to  go  through  the  streets  with  a  green  knife 
letting  out  yells  until  I  died  of  the  cold. 

Great  literature  cannot  be  sustained  through  giving  in  to  the  vic¬ 
tim  emotions,  self-pity,  passivity,  blaming,  claims  for  exemption, 
requests  for  a  grant  on  the  grounds  that  I  am  worse  off  than  you 
are.  Great  literature  asks  us  to  keep  our  defiance  and  our  laugh¬ 
ter.  It's  not  politically  correct  to  categorize  all  law  clerks  as  people 
who  would  be  terrified  by  a  cut  lily,  but  so  what?  Martin  Prechtel 
mentions  that  the  Mayans  in  Guatemala  say  there  are  only  two 
things  to  look  forward  to:  jokes  and  death. 

We  began  by  talking  of  what  Neruda  was  sensing  with  his 
dog's  nose  in  the  cells  of  his  body,  sniffing  here  and  there,  barking 
at  hubcaps  and  postmen.  This  is  what  he  senses  in  his  cells: 

I  don't  want  to  go  on  being  a  root  in  the  dark, 
insecure,  stretched  out,  shivering  with  sleep, 
going  on  down,  into  the  moist  guts  of  the  earth, 
taking  in  and  thinking,  eating  every  day. 

That's  a  bitter  detail  at  the  end  there:  Neruda  puts  thinking  in 
along  with  eating  as  activities  that  make  us  all  still  more  disgusted. 
He'll  describe  now  what  it  feels  like  not  to  be  in  the  plenitude  of 
the  time,  not  be  self-satisfied,  not  be  on  the  heights. 

I  don't  want  so  much  misery. 

I  don't  want  to  go  on  as  a  root  and  a  tomb, 
alone  under  the  ground,  a  warehouse  with  corpses, 
half  frozen,  dying  of  grief. 

We're  a  long  way  from  the  hero  now  on  the  top  of  Mt.  Everest,  in 
some  cold,  icy,  fiery  tower  of  spirit,  far  from  Milton  writing  of  joy 
and  melancholy  with  Italian  names.  This  disgust  is  utterly  mod¬ 
ern,  and  it  can't  be  described  without  words  like  'gasoline'  or  'tire' 
or  carburetor.  To  feel  the  full  disgust,  we  have  to  remember  how 
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many  brilliant  inventors  have  succeeded  in  the  last  hundred  years 
in  inventing  more  cars,  more  baby  seats,  more  pacifiers,  more 
BMWs,  more  ski  runs,  more  yachts,  more  prisons,  more  electric 
chairs,  more  attack  rifles,  more  machetes,  more  kidney  machines. 
Even  in  the  face  of  all  that  we  need  exuberance: 

That's  why  Monday,  when  it  sees  me  coming 
with  my  convict  face,  blazes  up  like  gasoline, 
and  it  howls  on  its  way  like  a  wounded  wheel, 
and  leaves  tracks  full  of  warm  blood  leading  toward  the 
night. 

And  it  pushes  me  into  certain  corners,  into  some  moist 
houses, 

into  hospitals  where  the  bones  fly  out  the  window, 

into  shoeshops  that  smell  like  vinegar, 

and  certain  streets  hideous  as  cracks  in  the  skin. 

We're  going  to  see  now  how  far  you  can  carry  political  uncor¬ 
rectness.  Human  beings  are  such  that  they  hate  certain  people 
without  knowing  why.  It's  a  part  of  their  dog  nature,  their  un¬ 
heroic  sloppiness,  their  inability  to  tell  their  mother  from  a  Swed¬ 
ish  whore,  the  way  aggression  bubbles  out  of  people  as  if  it  were 
under  pressure.  Only  heroes  can  set  heroic  standards  for  other 
people.  Neruda  admits  he  not  only  hates  certain  people,  but  he 
hates  the  doors  behind  which  they  live: 

There  are  sulphur-colored  birds,  and  hideous  intestines 
hanging  over  the  doors  of  houses  that  I  hate, 
and  there  are  false  teeth  forgotten  in  a  coffeepot, 
there  are  mirrors 

that  ought  to  have  wept  from  shame  and  terror, 
there  are  umbrellas  everywhere,  and  venoms,  and 
umbilical  cords. 

Donald  Hall  has  spoken  of  the  McPoem  that  we  see  more  and 
more  coming  out  of  the  poetry  workshops,  bland  food  the  same 
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in  all  states,  "no  surprises  in  the  sandwich":  the  sandwich  includes 
a  good-hearted  grandfather,  a  dog  that  liked  you,  a  mother  who 
tried  as  hard  as  she  could,  an  aunt  who  died  of  cancer  at  the  ap¬ 
propriate  time  —  just  before  the  deadline  for  my  M.A.  creative 
thesis.  Stafford  quoted  poetry  as  being  "a  certain  attention  to 
language,"  and  in  language  particularly  attention  to  surprise. 
Neruda's  rebuking  of  certain  mirrors  because  they  don't  weep 
enough  from  shame  and  terror  is  a  lovely  surprise.  And  rather 
than  going  from  the  umbrellas  to  raincoats  to  aquariums,  he  goes 
from  umbrellas  to  venoms,  and  from  venoms  —  watch  out  —  to 
umbilical  cords. 

I  haven't  been  able  to  describe  in  these  pages  the  amazing 
artistry  in  sound  that  "Walking  Around"  exhibits,  because  the 
artistry  inheres  in  his  Spanish;  the  English  version  —  my  own  — 
staggers  along  getting  the  main  idea  but  without  the  grace. 

Neruda  is  nearly  ready  to  end  the  poem  now.  He  and  T.  S. 
Eliot,  one  of  his  old  ideological  enemies,  were  brother  geniuses  in 
feeling  the  disgust.  Eliot  at  the  end  wasn't  quite  as  honest.  He 
imagined  heroic  English  women  going  out  into  the  tropics  to  be 
eaten  by  ants  when  the  natives  got  irritated  with  them.  And  he 
imagined  exhausted  Europeans  ignoring  Ortega  and  talking  about 
it  at  cocktail  parties.  Neruda  knows  that  the  ones  really  suffering 
in  this  sliding  downward  from  the  heights  are  those  in  apart¬ 
ments  with  washing  hanging  from  the  line.  They  feel  disgust  for 
their  own  children.  None  of  them  can  be  heroic.  In  the  housing 
projects,  everyone  has  to  be  a  dog.  Neruda  then,  still  keeping  his 
defiant  and  spirited  Goya-like  intensity,  lets  compassion  come 
through  for  those  human  beings  that  cannot  live  on  the  heights, 
for  whom  Monday  doesn't  get  excited  at  all  when  it  sees  them 
coming: 

I  stroll  along  serenely,  with  my  eyes,  my  shoes, 
my  rage,  forgetting  everything, 

I  walk  by,  going  through  office  buildings  and  orthopedic 
shops, 

and  courtyards  with  washing  hanging  from  the  line: 
underwear,  towels  and  shirts  from  which  slow 
dirty  tears  are  falling. 
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BIRD 


An  elegant  bird, 
slender  feet,  endless  tail, 
comes 

close  to  me,  to  see  what  animal  I  am. 

It  happens  in  the  spring, 
in  Conde-sur-Iton,  in  Normandy. 

It  has  a  star  or  drop 
of  quartz,  flour  or  snow 
on  its  tiny  forehead 
and  two  blue  stripes  run 
from  the  neck  to  the  tail, 
two  turquoise  lines  of  stars. 

It  takes  small  hops 

watching  me  surrounded 

by  green  pasture  and  sky, 

and  they  are  two  question  marks 

those  nervous  eyes  waiting  in  ambush 

like  two  pins, 

two  black  points,  thin  rays  of  light 
that  stop  me  in  my  tracks  and  ask 
if  I  fly  and  where  to. 

Fearless,  dressed 

like  a  flower  in  fiery  feathers, 

direct,  determined 

facing  my  tall  threatening  frame, 

suddenly  it  discovers  a  grain  or  a  worm 

and  hopping  away  on  thin  wire  feet 

it  abandons  the  mystery 

of  this  giant  who  remains  alone, 

apart  from  its  small,  fleeting  life.1 

translated  by  William  O'Daly 
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William  O'Daly 


TO  THE  EARTH  AND  ITS  WINTER 

I  imagine  that  by  now  Pablo  Neruda  would  be  thoroughly  enjoying 
himself,  after  wrestling  with  the  initial  discomfort  of  being  the 
center  of  our  attention.  The  poet  would  ultimately  have  enjoyed 
the  idea  of  this  symposium  in  his  honor,  this  assemblage  of  inter¬ 
ested  writers  and  readers  gathered  to  discuss  his  poetry.  I  imagine 
him  settling  in  among  us  and  before  long  offering  to  concoct 
some  bizarre  cocktail,  or  to  pour  any  takers  a  glass  of  deep  red 
wine  from  the  Maipo  valley  —  if  only  to  revitalize  the  ancient 
camaraderie  of  the  symposium.  From  the  discussion,  from  chart¬ 
ing  the  distances  and  intersections  among  themselves,  the  guests 
would  end  the  evening  having  sketched  an  unfinished,  temporal 
image  of  Pablo  Neruda  and  his  poetry.  Readers  will  take  that  image 
or  map  of  the  poet  and  find  their  way  to  places  in  his  work  that 
we  have  not  charted.  In  this  way,  the  journey  of  discovery  and 
renewal  continues  for  the  reader  and  for  the  poet's  work. 

I  am  here  while  from  sky  to  sky 

the  shiver  of  migrating  birds 

leaves  me  sunk  in  myself  and  in  my  flesh 

as  in  a  deep  well  of  perpetuity 

dug  by  a  motionless  spiral.2 

Though  Neruda  died  before  I  had  a  chance  to  meet  him,  I  spent  a 
number  of  years  translating  six  books  from  his  late  and  post¬ 
humous  work.  I  wanted  to  publish  those  particular  books  in  a  par¬ 
ticular  order  because  I  believe  the  result  best  represents  the  poet's 
conscious,  truehearted  recapitulation  of  his  lifelong  themes.  The 
books  also  represent  the  poet's  coming  to  terms  with  his  imminent 
death.  Because  they  were  composed  with  the  urgent  care  of  a 
dying  master.  I've  found  living  inside  them  as  a  translator  no 
casual  matter.  Translating  them  has  immeasurably  altered  and 
enriched  my  intellectual,  emotional,  and  spiritual  lives.  Having 
spent  many  years  engaged  in  such  conversation  with  Neruda  s 
work,  I  now  find  it  impossible  even  to  jerryrig  a  traditional  ex¬ 
egesis  of  his  poetry. 
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On  my  violin  that  sings  out  of  tune 
my  violin  declares, 

I  love  you,  I  love  you  my  double  bass  .  .  .3 

While  it's  possible  that  my  critical  faculties  may  finally  have  slipped 
regarding  Pablo  Neruda,  I  am  able  to  offer  a  few  thoughts  on 
what  makes  him  one  of  the  most  widely  translated  poets  of  the 
century.  Having  participated  as  a  translator  in  the  beloved  poet's 
recapitulations  and  reckonings,  I  feel  I  know  something  of  who  he 
is  beyond  the  words,  beyond  the  public  figure  and  the  political 
icon.  I've  often  imagined  arriving  at  his  door  in  Isla  Negra,  being 
ushered  inside  by  his  wife  Matilde,  and  within  moments  being 
greeted  warmly  by  don  Pablo.  He  has  been  navigating  since  early 
morning  in  his  study,  so  the  interruption  though  unexpected  is 
welcomed.  He  and  I  retire  to  the  rowboat  in  his  backyard.  Settled 
into  the  rowboat,  bow  pointed  toward  the  Pacific  and  distant 
Rapa  Nui,  we  sip  tri-colored  concoctions  and  let  the  conversation 
find  the  current. 

I  can  only  say:  I  am  here, 

no,  that  didn't  happen  and  this  happens: 

meanwhile  the  ocean's  algae  constantly 

rises  and  falls,  tuned 

to  the  wave, 

and  everything  has  its  reason: 
across  every  reason  a  movement 
like  a  seabird  that  takes  flight  .  .  .4 

But  I  really  have  no  idea  what  the  poet  and  I  would  say  to  each 
other,  or  if  we  would  have  much  to  say.  Most  of  our  collaboration 
has  been  non-verbal,  surrounded  by  a  silence  similar  to  the  si¬ 
lence  surrounding  the  communication  in  the  opening  poem  be¬ 
tween  the  poet  and  the  small  bird  of  mystery.  What  can  and 
cannot  be  translated  between  separate  existences  occurs  in  the 
white  space,  in  the  interval  or  musical  rest,  where  we  spend  the 
greater  part  of  our  lives.  The  poet's  breath  as  well  as  his  strategies 
are  interpreted  by  the  translator's  ear  and  eye  —  heart  and  mind 
—  and  recreated  according  to  the  translator's  guided  breath. 
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and  they  are  two  question  marks 
those  nervous  eyes  waiting  in  ambush 
like  two  pins, 

two  black  points,  thin  rays  of  light 
that  stop  me  in  my  tracks  and  ask 
if  I  fly  and  where  to.5 

Perhaps  the  poet  and  this  translator  would  be  content  to  sail  our 
delicate  craft  in  silence,  past  indomitable  stone  statues  staring  out 
to  sea  and  past  multinational  conquistadors  in  their  filthy  feathered 
hats.  Underlying  all  3000-plus  pages  of  my  companion's  collected 
poetry,  the  most  compelling  preoccupation  is  the  liberation  of  the 
heart  and  mind  from  whatever  he  perceived  as  tyrannical.  Whether 
the  tyranny  was  political  or  linguistic,  or  simply  pervasive  in  peo¬ 
ple's  lives,  Neruda  rallied  against  it  with  his  words  and  with  direct 
political  action.  Later  in  life,  he  came  to  repudiate  certain  mistakes 
in  this  regard,  but  he  also  came  to  embrace  his  humanity  —  the 
paradox  and  mystery  of  being  —  and  even  the  sometimes  quixotic 
pursuit  of  his  ideals.  Neruda  discovered  a  sense  of  community  in 
his  struggle  to  see  clearly,  whether  discussing  and  reading  poems 
with  his  friends  Lorca  and  Alberti  in  his  "house  of  flowers"  or  later 
finding  himself  a  part  of  the  political  and  cultural  destiny  of  the 
Chilean  people.  The  poet  and  I  might  have  nothing  to  say  as  we 
rolled  in  the  wake  of  illustrious  ships  running  tourists  and  miner¬ 
als,  or  as  we  sailed  past  the  sad  houses  of  the  Mapuche  and  the  icy 
purity  of  the  Bio  Bio. 

Pardon  me,  if  when  I  want 
to  tell  the  story  of  my  life 
it's  the  land  I  talk  about. 

This  is  the  land. 

It  grows  in  your  blood 
and  you  grow. 

It  if  dies  in  your  blood 
you  die  out.6 

Neruda  translated  Shakespeare  and  Baudelaire,  among  others. 
Yet,  like  most  poets  who  translate,  he  seems  to  have  spent  little 
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time  bothering  to  distinguish  between  his  roles  as  poet  and  as 
translator.  This  is  probably  because  he  thought  of  himself  as  a 
translator  of  experience,  as  a  translator  of  "the  earth  and  its  win¬ 
ter."  Whether  writing  a  poem  or  translating  one,  the  poet  thought 
of  the  process  as  being  an  exploration  of  experience  to  determine 
cycle,  textures,  sounds,  truths,  and  lies.  The  experience  of  that  an¬ 
imated  and  guided  the  composition  or  translation  of  a  poem;  it 
guided  the  journey  of  his  soul  as  translator,  a  shrouded  poet  who 
ferries  experience  from  one  body  to  another.  The  only  meaning¬ 
ful  difference  between  the  roles  may  be  that  the  translator  re¬ 
sponds  first  and  foremost  to  his  experience  of  an  original  poem, 
or  the  "visible"  text,  as  Borges  liked  to  say. 


Tell  me,  is  the  rose  naked 
or  is  that  her  only  dress?7 


Who  was  she  who  made  love  to  you 
in  your  dream,  while  you  slept?8 

No  sane  (or  experienced)  translator  ever  promised  to  deliver  an 
identical  rose  in  another  language.  Yet  translators  still  encounter 
the  argument  that  we  are  by  definition  failed  "copyists,"  mostly  in 
my  experience  from  individuals  who  sound  somewhat  embittered 
when  they  profess  the  ultimate  impossibility  of  the  existence  of  a 
successful  translation  of  a  poem.  That  disillusionment  must  be  a 
painful  thing  to  carry  around,  especially  for  those  who  love  to  read 
poetry.  On  the  other  hand,  I  can  see  my  companion  rolling  his 
large  eyes  at  the  idea  of  a  reader  feeling  betrayed  because  the 
translation  process  falls  short  of  creating  clones  of  originals.  The 
inescapable  fact  is,  a  poem  in  a  new  body  is  a  new  poem;  its  soul 
cannot  be  an  identical  copy  of  an  original  soul.  Perhaps  people 
resist  because  this  truth  balances  more  toward  multiplicity,  or 
multiple  versions  of  experience,  than  toward  the  more  comfort¬ 
ing  theory  of  the  definitive  text.  As  a  young  poet,  I  too  struggled 
against  Borges'  declaration:  "The  concept  of  a  definitive  text  per¬ 
tains  either  to  fatigue  or  religion."  Don  Pablo  and  now  I,  as  a 
more  "mature"  poet,  are  not  alone.  Poets/translators/readers  could 
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fare  worse  than  having  to  settle  for  some  manner  of  new  poem  in 
translation,  especially  when  the  translation's  body  and  soul  exist 
at  all  points  in  intimate  dialog  with  the  original  (experience). 

And  this  time  among  seductions 

I  was  afraid  to  touch  the  sand,  the  sparkle 

of  this  wounded  and  scattered  sea, 

but  accepting  of  my  unjust  acts, 

my  decision  fell  with  the  sound 

of  a  glass  fruit  that  shatters 

and  in  this  resounding  blow  I  glimpsed  life, 

the  earth  wrapped  in  shadows  and  sparks 

and  the  cup  of  the  sea  below  my  lips.9 

The  poet's  face  brightens  when  he  spots  another  small  boat  com¬ 
ing  toward  us  in  the  mist.  He  recognizes  certain  passengers  — 
Manuel  Puig,  Guillermo  Cabrera  Infante,  Severo  Sarduy  —  who 
are  being  ferried  across  by  Suzanne  Jill  Levine,  translator  of  Latin 
American  novels.  I  too  am  delighted.  I've  long  admired  their  con¬ 
verging  perspectives  on  creation  as  a  cyclic  gift  the  artist  partici¬ 
pates  in  —  a  view  which  pervades  the  content  and  structure  of 
their  novels.  I  also  have  been  a  long-time  fan  of  Ms.  Levine's  es¬ 
say,  "From  'Little  Painted  Lips'  to  Heartbreak  Tango."  In  speaking  of 
the  three  novelists'  work,  Ms.  Levine  writes:  "Their  originals  are 
already  proposed  as  translations  of  texts,  traditions,  realities, 
touching  upon  the  gaps  between  word  and  sense.  The  'author' 
has  been  dethroned  in  their  writing,  and  as  self-translators  they 
are  self-subverters."  She  continues:  .  .  an  effective  translation 
is  often  a  '(sub)version,'  a  latent  version,  'underneath,'  implied  in 
the  original,  which  becomes  explicit." 

I  am  a  book  of  snow, 
a  spacious  hand,  an  open  meadow, 
a  circle  that  waits, 

I  belong  to  the  earth  and  its  winter.10 

All  present  agree.  We  are  quite  content  to  think  of  ourselves  as 
"subversive  scribes,"  whenever  the  use  of  subvert  is  close  to  its 
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original  Latin  root  of  "sub"  and  "vertere,"  meaning  "to  turn"  from 
underneath:  to  till.  Neruda  himself  says,  "Poetry  is  rebellion.  The 
poet  is  not  offended  if  he  is  called  subversive.  Life  is  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  societal  structures,  and  there  are  new  regulations  for 
the  soul." 

Nothing  is  gained  by  flying 
to  escape  this  globe 
that  trapped  you  at  birth. 

And  we  need  to  confess  our  hope 

that  understanding  and  love 

come  from  below,  climb 

and  grow  inside  us 

like  onions,  like  oak  trees, 

like  tortoises  or  flowers, 

like  countries,  like  races, 

like  roads  and  destinations.11 


Neruda's  autumnal  years  were  his  most  lucid,  his  vision  the  least 
tainted  by  the  questionable  assumptions  and  outright  lies  we 
live  with  daily.  Those  years  were  springtime  of  the  seer,  transla¬ 
tor  of  experience,  who  betrays  an  original  to  make  an  other,  another 
suitable  home  for  a  soul.  From  the  Elemental  Odes  and  Extravagaria, 
through  the  impeccably  crafted  late  and  posthumous  books,  Ne¬ 
ruda  wrote  with  what  he  called  "guided  spontaneity."  In  his  final 
decade,  the  poet's  method  moved  ever  closer  to  casting  the  spoken 
to  capture  what  cannot  be  spoken.  The  poem  or  translation,  that 
trans-creation  of  experience,  was  a  musical  construct  in  intimate 
collaboration  with  an  other.  It  was  an  improvisational  score  writ¬ 
ten  by  the  established  and  the  ever-changing,  shaped  to  with¬ 
stand  harsh  weather,  corrosive  air,  and  for  at  least  a  brief  moment, 
time. 

Well,  that  day  that  contains  that  hour 
will  arrive  and  leave  everything  changed: 
we  won't  know  whether  yesterday  has  passed 
or  if  what  returns  is  what  never  happened. 
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And  we  will  possess  a  satanic  power: 
to  turn  back  or  speed  up  the  hours: 
to  arrive  at  birth  or  at  death 
like  an  engine  stolen  from  the  infinite.12 

The  separation  between  life  and  death,  the  dead's  sudden  and 
perpetual  removal  from  the  living,  was  the  first  rip  in  the  fabric 
for  the  very  young  Neruda.  Whether  it  was  his  true  mother  pass¬ 
ing  away  in  his  first  month,  or  the  lamb  separated  from  its  blood 
at  family  celebrations,  the  young  Neftali  Ricardo  Reyes  Basoalto 
was  no  stranger  to  death.  But  where  some  turn  to  religion  or 
dogma  to  repair  that  rip  in  their  soul,  the  apprentice  poet  turned 
almost  immediately  to  love,  particularly  to  love  in  poetry.  Shake¬ 
speare's  stories  of  love  (and  war)  stirred  the  young  poet's  heart 
and  moved  him  later  in  life  to  translate  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Love  was 
his  religio,  his  binding  force.  After  an  earthquake  nearly  destroys 
his  and  Matilde's  home  in  Valparaiso,  he  beseeches  his  Romeo  and 
Juliet  to  rise  from  the  floor: 

Come  on,  love  poem,  get  up  from  the  broken  glass, 
the  time  to  sing  has  come. 

Help  me,  love  poem,  to  make  things  whole  again,  to 
sing  in  spite  of  pain. 

It's  true  that  the  world  does  not  cleanse  itself  of 
wars,  does  not  wash  off  the  blood,  does  not  get  over  its 
hate.  It's  true. 

Yet  it  is  equally  true  that  we  are  moving  toward  a 
realization:  the  violent  ones  are  reflected  in  the  mirror 
of  the  world,  and  their  faces  are  not  pleasant  to  look  at, 
not  even  to  themselves. 

And  I  go  on  believing  in  the  possibility  of  love.  I  am 
convinced  that  there  will  be  mutual  understanding  among 
human  beings,  achieved  in  spite  of  all  the  suffering,  the 
blood,  the  broken  glass.13 
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At  the  heart  of  all  issues  of  translation  is  a  person's  fundamental 
understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  "original."  Originality  is  one 
topic,  however,  that  probably  wouldn't  come  up  between  don 
Pablo  and  me.  Weariness  of  it  would  be  one  reason.  "1  don't  be¬ 
lieve  in  originality,"  he  says  in  Memoirs.  "It  is  just  one  more  fetish 
made  up  in  our  time  ...  an  electoral  fraud."  This,  from  one  of 
the  most  prolific  poets  of  all  time,  whose  wide-ranging  work  car¬ 
ries  a  sensibility  and  tone  universally  recognizable  as  the  many 
Nerudas  who  compose  a  single  Neruda.  Instead  he  believed  in 
origins  that  have  origins.  To  adore  originality  is  to  miss  or  ignore 
the  connection  between  what  has  existed  and  what  is  brought 
into  being.  We  lose  the  current  when  we  exalt  something  as  being 
visionary  when  its  true  strength,  for  instance,  is  its  compelling 
eccentricity.  Neruda  believed  in  personality,  in  keeping  his  own 
personal  tone.  But  he  warns  of  losing  the  connection  to  the  roots 
that  bind  the  present  to  the  past,  particularly  when  the  roots  are 
lost  in  a  misplaced  pursuit  of  origins  that  claim  no  origins.  The 
poet  had  a  natural  suspicion  of  origins  that  come  from  nowhere, 
of  the  One  that  came  before  the  Many.  Neruda  was  interested  in 
multiplicity  and  paradox.  He  endowed  his  brand  of  dialectical 
materialism  with  intense  humanity  and  with  humility  in  the  face 
of  mystery. 

our  lives  come  and  go,  dying,  making  love: 

here  on  Easter  Island  where  everything  is  altar, 

where  everything  is  a  workroom  for  the  unknown, 

a  woman  nurses  her  newborn 

upon  the  same  steps  that  her  gods  tread.14 

Long  before  I  began  translating  The  Separate  Rose ,  the  source  of  this 
excerpt,  I  was  familiar  with  my  companion's  sense  of  his  respon¬ 
sibilities  as  a  poet  (much  more  a  fetish  of  his  than  originality).  I 
had  thought  of  those  responsibilities,  however,  as  primarily  liter¬ 
ary  and  political  in  nature.  Translating  those  late  poems  of  wind, 
carved  stone,  blue  water,  and  the  Unknown  caused  me  to  redefine 
the  relatively  narrow  understanding  I  previously  held  of  Neruda's 
sense  of  his  investiture  as  a  poet.  I  reconsidered  his  words:  "Poetry 
is  a  deep  inner  calling  in  man;  from  it  came  liturgy,  the  psalms. 
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and  also  the  content  of  religions.  The  poet  confronted  nature's 
phenomena  and  in  the  early  ages  called  himself  a  priest,  to  safe¬ 
guard  his  vocation.  In  the  same  way,  to  defend  his  poetry,  the  poet 
of  the  modern  age  accepts  the  investiture  earned  in  the  street, 
among  the  masses.  Today's  social  poet  is  still  a  member  of  the 
earliest  order  of  priests.  In  the  old  days  he  made  his  pact  with  the 
darkness,  and  now  he  must  interpret  the  light." 

Someone  will  ask  later,  sometimes 

searching  for  a  name,  his  own  or  someone  else's 

why  I  neglected  his  sadness  or  his  love 

or  his  reason  or  his  delirium  or  his  hardships: 

and  he'll  be  right:  it  was  my  duty  to  name  you, 

you,  someone  far  away  and  someone  close  by  .  .  .15 

I  began  to  widen  my  view  of  the  younger  poet  in  The  Heights  of 
Macchu  Picchu,  who  reaches  his  hand  into  the  earth  hoping  to 
trans-create  a  lost  culture,  accepting  from  the  start  that  he  is 
doomed  to  failure.  In  the  gesture,  he  has  done  all  he  can  do  with 
his  poem.  He  has  not  done  enough,  he  cannot  go  on  as  a  poet  fail¬ 
ing  to  raise  the  dead  with  his  song,  and  so  he  goes  on. 

Why  is  it  so  hard,  the  sweetness 
of  the  heart  of  the  cherry? 

Is  it  because  it  must  die 
or  because  it  must  carry  on?16 

Early  in  the  process  of  translating  The  Separate  Rose,  the  second 
book  in  the  series,  I  spent  the  summer  in  Eugene,  Oregon.  Every 
morning  I  would  bicycle  through  the  drizzle  to  the  university.  I 
had  grown  accustomed  to  working  in  the  library's  reference  area, 
at  a  cubicle  close  to  their  fine  collection  of  Spanish  dictionaries, 
each  cheerfully  representing  a  different  major  dialect.  Just  before 
reaching  the  library,  I  would  pass  through  the  old  graveyard  adja¬ 
cent  to  it.  I  usually  stopped  to  read  the  thick  headstones,  leaning 
one  way  or  another,  worn  nearly  smooth  by  a  hundred  years  of  a 
hundred  kinds  of  rain.  Some  mornings  I  discovered  new  stones; 
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other  mornings  I  read  the  same  stones  I  always  did.  I  would  stand 
before  each  stone  long  enough  to  imagine  moments  in  the  life  of 
the  daughter  or  son,  mother  or  father,  buried  there.  I  imagined 
homesteaders,  frozen  in  motion,  arriving  from  the  east  to  plow 
this  damp  land,  and  then  others  arriving  to  bury  the  homesteaders. 
One  elderly  gentleman  was  pruning  his  grapevine;  an  elderly 
woman  was  carrying  a  bucket  of  water.  Some  family  plots  were 
fenced  off  by  knee-high,  wrought-iron  railings.  At  one  of  those 
plots,  I  saw  a  family  sitting  motionless  at  a  table  set  for  supper, 
somehow  caught  in  a  perpetual  prayer  of  thanks.  When  I  stopped 
at  one  young  woman's  stone,  she  was  holding  a  coral  hairbrush 
and  staring  into  the  dull  surface  of  her  bureau.  Her  name  was 
British,  yet  she  had  large  hands  like  the  women  in  the  drawings 
of  Colombian  artist  Enrique  Grau. 

I  am  not  going  to  the  sea  in  this  long  summer 
covered  with  heat.  I'm  not  going  any  farther 
than  the  walls,  the  doors  and  the  cracks 
that  surround  other  lives  and  my  life.17 

The  images  in  the  graveyard  were  mostly  of  difficult  lives,  or  of 
lives  experiencing  a  single  moment  of  glory.  A  dry  goods  mer¬ 
chant  is  elected  mayor;  a  child  is  born  to  a  widow  of  San  Juan  Hill. 
Then  there  were  "The  Newlyweds,"  a  young  couple  traveling 
from  British  Columbia  to  California,  who  died  when  their  hotel 
room  caught  fire,  and  whose  perpetual  lovemaking  provided  the 
only  motion,  aside  from  the  soft  rain  and  the  swaying  of  high 
branches.  I'd  never  been  in  a  graveyard  so  verdant,  with  exuber¬ 
ant  moss  among  the  cracked  stepping  stones,  tangled  blackberry 
vines,  and  evergreens  that  broke  ground  centuries  before  the 
first  citizen  arrived  and  was  buried  there. 

In  which  distance,  facing  what  window, 
in  which  train  station 

did  I  leave  the  sea  forgotten,  and  there  we  were  left, 

I  turning  my  back  on  those  things  I  love 
while  there  the  struggle  went  on  and  on 
of  white  and  green  and  stone  and  glimmer.18 
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At  some  point,  my  imagination  would  travel  farther  south.  I  would 
find  myself  in  the  damp  forests  of  southern  Chile.  I  never  had  to 
wait  too  long.  From  the  hinterlands  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  past 
the  volcanoes,  the  poet  Pablo  Neruda  would  come  walking.  He 
would  enter  quietly  from  the  opposite  end  of  the  graveyard,  most 
often  appearing  as  a  hefty  man  in  his  mid-sixties.  He  wore  a  dark 
gray  suit  and  hat,  rumpled  from  the  long  journey.  Walking  stick 
in  hand,  he  stopped  to  visit  every  grave.  He  would  read  each 
weathered  stone  without  missing  a  single  one.  He  stopped  just 
long  enough  to  confabulate  a  suitable  ending  to  the  story  the  de¬ 
ceased  himself  may  not  have  had  the  time  to  finish.  Then  he 
would  move  to  the  next  headstone,  to  lay  his  hands  upon  yet 
another  life.  Once,  as  he  drew  closer,  I  saw  him  as  a  younger  man, 
an  exile,  fleeing  across  the  cordillera  to  escape  President  Videla's 
assassins.  Standing  beside  his  horse,  the  poet  was  awestruck  at 
the  prodigious  root  of  a  fallen  tree  which  blocked  the  rugged  An¬ 
dean  trail.  He  would  not  be  allowed  to  return  to  Chile  for  several 
years. 

So  it  went,  at  least  that's  the  way  it  seems: 
lives  change,  and  he  who  has  begun  to  die 
doesn't  know  that  that  side  of  life, 
that  major  chord,  that  abundance 
of  rage  and  splendor  were  left  in  the  distance, 
they  were  blindly  sliced  away  from  you.19 

Sometimes  I  saw  him  as  a  boy,  wandering  alone  through  the 
forests  surrounding  the  frontier  town  of  Temuco.  Young  Neftalf 
liked  to  examine  all  manner  of  natural  objects  and  to  fill  his 
pockets  with  colorful  leaves,  small  cones,  and  the  occasional  cricket. 
Throughout  that  summer,  I  never  had  occasion  to  feel  that  he 
wasn  t  there  in  the  graveyard  with  me.  I  think  some  mornings  I 
failed  to  recognize  him.  Those  were  mornings  of  confusion,  filled 
with  prickly  questions  about  what  I  was  doing  translating  the  un¬ 
translatable  Neruda.  I  struggled  to  understand  what  my  role 
should  be.  Other  mornings  I  was  confused  about  why  I  loved  the 
work.  Not  Neruda  s  poetry,  but  why  I,  a  fledgling  poet  who  had 
taken  up  translation  primarily  "to  practice"  the  craft,  continued  to 
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focus  on  translating  another  poet.  After  all,  my  own  poetry  lay 
unfinished  and  waiting  in  a  drawer.  On  those  mornings  espe¬ 
cially,  I  found  myself  calling  his  name  aloud  —  "Neruda,  Pablo 
Neruda"  —  in  long,  slow  exhalations. 

Or  maybe  it  was  the  strain  of  the  city,  of  time, 
the  cold  heart  of  the  clocks 
that  beat  interrupting  my  measure, 
something  happened,  I  didn't  decipher  it, 

I  couldn't  grasp  each  and  every  meaning: 

I  ask  forgiveness  from  anyone  not  here: 
it  was  my  duty  to  understand  everybody,  becoming 
delirious, 

weak,  unyielding,  compromised,  heroic,  vile, 
loving  until  I  wept,  and  sometimes  an  ingrate, 
a  savior  entangled  in  his  own  chains, 
all  dressed  in  black,  toasting  to  joy.20 

Strange  as  calling  his  name  was,  my  pretense  was  not  meant  as  a 
summons.  El  poeta  del  pueblo  never  comes  when  you  call  him;  he 
prefers  to  appear  unexpectedly  and  unannounced,  when  he  knows 
you  need  him  the  most.  On  those  mornings,  it  was  clear  that  I  felt 
the  need  to  reckon  the  distance  from  my  companion,  just  as  the 
small  bird  does,  before  I  continued  with  my  work.  I  needed  to  un¬ 
derstand  my  role,  to  determine  whether  I  participated  in  the  dark 
or  in  the  light.  I  felt  the  need  to  reckon  my  responsibility  to  the 
dead  and  to  the  Mystery,  and  to  translate  the  unknown  into  fragile 
terms  of  the  material  world.  I  felt  the  need  to  give  it  all  back 
again. 

I'm  not  going  to  the  sea  this  summer:  I  am 
shut  in,  buried,  and  inside  the  length 
of  the  tunnel  that  holds  me  prisoner 
I  faintly  hear  the  green  thunder, 
a  cataclysm  of  broken  bottles, 
a  whisper  of  salt  and  of  agony. 

The  liberator  lives.  It  is  the  ocean, 

far  away,  there,  in  my  motherland,  that  awaits  me.21 
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Whenever  I  walked  through  that  graveyard  in  the  rainy  Willamette 
Valley,  I  was  walking  to  return  what  I  had  been  given.  I  was  re¬ 
turning  to  the  earth  the  Pablo  Neruda  his  poems  had  given  to  me, 
to  others  who  would  read  the  poems  and  who  might  allow  the 
struggles  within  the  poems  to  participate  in  transmuting  their 
personal  struggles.  I  was  also  beginning  to  see  that  our  deaths, 
and  the  poet's  own  death,  are  part  of  what  gives  his  poetry  pur¬ 
pose.  I  wasn't  beginning  to  understand  it  only  because  we  all 
share  that  death,  the  Mask  of  Mystery.  It  was  because  Neruda's 
late  poetry's  greatest  gift  to  readers  is  the  acceptance  of  the 
struggle  of  being  human,  of  living  consciously  in  a  fragile  state  of 
not-knowing.  It  was  because  Neruda's  late  work  is  an  affirmation 
of  life,  of  the  day  and  the  wave,  of  that  which  dies  to  become  an 
integral  part  of  that  which  never  dies. 

My  hands  reach  into  the  earth 
mornings  when  the  faces  of  my  dead 
smolder  like  embers  and  their  wildflowers 
blossom  up  that  windless  hillside  again. 

Say  I,  who  am  alive,  burn  in  the  word. 

Say  my  hand  cramps  to  write  this  poem.22 

We  are  the  People,  and  everybody  not  here  is  the  People,  who  in¬ 
vest  Neruda  with  his  role  as  poeta  del  pueblo,  whiskey  priest  of  the 
Word  in  the  crowded  street.  As  the  People,  we  say  gracias  with  all 
our  hearts  and  our  indifference,  with  our  lives  and  our  deaths.  As 
translators  or  as  observers  we  all  trans-create  the  poem,  each  in 
our  own  imaginations,  as  we  encounter  its  words  and  silences. 
We  give  life  to  the  poet,  the  mountains  and  the  waves,  the  statues 
and  the  bells,  and  ourselves  every  day.  Translation  is  breathing;  it 
is  the  tilling  of  the  earth  and  the  sea,  of  the  expanse  that  is  poetry. 
Yet  I  sometimes  find  myself  asking  why  I  translated  six  books  by 
this  poet  whose  home  was  so  distant  from  my  own.  Having  an¬ 
swered  that  question  many  times  over  the  years,  I  only  regret 
never  having  had  a  chance  to  meet  him.  I  still  ask  my  companion, 
as  we  sail  on  our  long  journey,  a  question  he  sometimes  asks  me: 

Why  describe  your  truths 
if  I  lived  with  them, 

I  am  everybody  and  every  time, 

I  always  call  myself  by  your  name.23 
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Margaret  Atwood 


DAPHNE  AND  LAURA  AND  SO  FORTH 

He  was  the  one  who  saw  me 
just  before  I  changed, 
before  bark/fur/snow  closed  over 
my  mouth,  before  my  eyes  grew  eyes. 

I  should  not  have  shown  fear, 
or  so  much  leg. 

His  look  of  disbelief  — 

I  didn't  mean  to! 

]ust,  her  neck  was  so  much  more 
fragile  than  1  thought. 

The  gods  don't  listen  to  reason, 

they  need  what  they  need  — 

that  suntan  line  at  the  bottom 

of  the  spine,  those  teeth  like  mouthwash, 

that  drop  of  sweat  pearling 

the  upper  lip  — 

or  that's  what  gets  said  in  court. 

Why  talk  when  you  can  whisper? 

Rustle,  like  dried  leaves. 

Under  the  bed. 

It's  ugly  here,  but  safer. 

I  have  eight  fingers 

and  a  shell,  and  live  in  corners. 

I'm  free  to  stay  up  all  night. 

I'm  working  on 
these  ideas  of  my  own: 
venom,  a  web,  a  hat, 
some  last  resort. 

He  was  running, 

he  was  asking  something, 

he  wanted  something  or  other. 
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QUESTIONING  THE  DEAD 


Go  to  the  mouth  of  a  cave, 
dig  a  trench,  slit  the  throat 
of  an  animal,  pour  out  the  blood. 

Or  sit  in  a  chair 

with  others,  at  a  round  table 

in  a  darkened  room. 

Close  your  eyes,  hold  hands. 

These  techniques  might  be  called 
the  heroic  and  the  mezzotint. 

We  aren't  sure  we  believe  in  either, 

or  in  the  dead,  when  they  do  appear, 
smelling  like  damp  hair, 
flickering  like  faulty  toasters, 
rustling  their  tissue  paper 
faces,  their  sibilants,  their  fissures, 
trailing  their  fraudulent  gauze. 

Their  voices  are  dry  as  lentils 
falling  into  a  glass  jar. 

Why  can't  they  speak  up  clearly 

instead  of  mumbling  about  keys  and  numbers, 

and  stairs,  they  mention  stairs  .  .  . 

Why  do  we  keep  pestering  them? 

Why  do  we  want  them  to  love  us? 

What  did  we  want  to  ask  them 
anyway?  Nothing  they  want  to  tell. 

Or  stand  by  a  well  or  pool 
and  drop  in  a  pebble. 

The  sound  you  hear  is  the  question 
you  should  have  asked. 

Also  the  answer. 
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RED  FOX 


The  red  fox  crosses  the  ice 
intent  on  none  of  my  business. 

It's  winter  and  slim  pickings. 

I  stand  in  the  bushy  cemetery, 
pretending  to  watch  birds, 
but  really  watching  the  fox 
who  could  care  less. 

She  pauses  on  the  sheer  glare 
of  the  pond.  She  knows  I'm  there, 
sniffs  me  in  the  wind  at  her  shoulder. 

If  I  had  a  gun  or  dog 

or  a  raw  heart,  she'd  smell  it. 

She  didn't  get  this  smart  for  nothing. 

She's  a  lean  vixen:  I  can  see 
the  ribs,  the  sly 

trickster's  eyes,  filled  with  longing 
and  desperation,  the  skinny 
feet,  adept  at  lies. 

Why  encourage  the  notion 
of  virtuous  poverty? 

It's  only  an  excuse 
for  zero  charity. 

Hunger  corrupts,  and  absolute  hunger 
corrupts  absolutely, 

or  almost.  Of  course  there  are  mothers, 
squeezing  their  breasts 
dry,  pawning  their  bodies, 
shedding  teeth  for  their  children, 
or  that's  our  fond  belief. 

But  remember  —  Hansel 

and  Gretel  were  dumped  in  the  forest 

because  their  parents  were  starving. 


Sauve  qui  peut.  To  survive 
we'd  all  turn  thief 

and  rascal,  or  so  says  the  fox, 
with  her  coat  of  an  elegant  scoundrel, 
her  white  knife  of  a  smile, 
who  knows  just  where  she's  going: 

to  steal  something 
that  doesn't  belong  to  her  — 
some  chicken,  or  one  more  chance, 
or  other  life. 
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KING  LEAR  IN  RESPITE  CARE 


The  daughters  have  their  parties. 

Who  can  cope? 

He's  left  here  in  a  chair 
he  can't  get  out  of 
in  all  this  snow,  or  possibly 
wallpaper.  Wheeled  somewhere. 

He  will  have  to  be  sly  and  stubborn 
and  not  let  on. 

Another  man's  hand 

coming  out  of  a  tweed  sleeve  that  isn't 

his,  curls  on  his  knee.  He  can  move  it  with  the  other 

hand.  Howling  would  be  uncalled  for. 

Who  knows  what  he  knows? 

Many  things,  but  where  he  is 
isn't  among  them.  How  did  it  happen, 
this  cave,  this  hovel? 

It  may  or  may  not  be  noon. 

Time  is  another  element 
you  never  think  about 
until  it's  gone. 

Things  like  ceilings,  or  air. 

Someone  comes  to  brush 
his  hair,  wheel  him  to  teatime. 

Old  women  gather  around 

in  pearls  and  florals.  They  want  to  flirt. 

An  old  man  is  so  rare. 

He's  a  hero  just  by  being  here. 

They  giggle.  They  disappear 
behind  the  hawthorn  bushes 
in  bloom,  or  possibly  sofas. 
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Now  he's  been  left  alone 

with  the  television  turned  on 

to  the  weather  programme,  the  sound  down. 

The  cold  blast  sweeps  across 
the  waste  field  of  the  afternoon. 

Rage  occurs, 
followed  by  supper: 
something  he  can't  taste, 
a  brownish  texture. 

The  sun  goes  down.  The  trees  bend, 
they  straighten  up.  They  bend. 

At  eight  the  youngest  daughter  comes. 

She  holds  his  hand. 

She  says.  Did  they  feed  you  ? 

He  says  no. 

He  says.  Get  me  out  of  here. 

He  wants  so  much  to  say  please, 
but  won't. 

After  a  pause,  she  says  — 
he  hears  her  say  — 

I  love  you  like  salt. 
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MAN  IN  A  GLACIER 


Now  see:  they've  found  a  man  in  a  glacier, 

two  thousand  years  old,  or  three, 

with  everything  intact:  shoes,  teeth,  and  arrows, 

closed  eyes,  fur  hat,  the  charm  he  wore  to  protect  him 

from  death  by  snow.  They  think  he  must  have  been 

a  messenger,  done  in  by  bad  weather, 

and  still  fresh  as  a  mastodon.  Then  there's 

the  box  of  slides  in  the  cellar 
my  brother  found,  the  kind  we  used  to 
tape  between  glass.  As  it  turns  out 
the  wrong  thing  for  mildew. 

Some  cleaning,  scraping  away  those  little 
flowers  of  crystallizing  earth,  and  then 
a  wand  of  light,  and  here's  my  father, 
alive  or  else  preserved,  younger  than  all 
of  us  now,  dark-haired  and  skinny, 
in  baggy  trousers,  woollen  legs  tucked  into 
those  lace-up  boots  of  our  ancestors, 
by  a  lake,  feeding  a  picnic  fire 
in  the  clear  blue-tinged  air  of  either 
a  northern  summer  or  else  a  film 
of  aging  gelatin  spread  thinly 
with  fading  colours, 

the  reds  pushing  towards  pink,  the  greens  greying, 

but  there.  There  still.  This  was  all  we  got, 
this  echo,  this  freeze-framed 
simulacrum  or  slight  imprint, 
in  answer  to  our  prayers  for  everlastingness. 
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the  first  time  we  discovered 

we  could  not  stop,  or  live  backwards; 

when  we  opened 

our  eyes,  found  we  were  rocked 

with  neither  love  nor  malice  in  the  ruthless 

icy  arms  of  Chemistry  and  Physics,  our 

bad  godmothers.  It  was  they 

who  were  present  at  our  birth,  who  laid 

the  curse  on  us:  You  will  not  sleep  forever. 
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Charles  Simic 


IN  ECSTASY  OF  SURRENDER 

My  father  steps  out 
Into  the  vanishing  point. 

He  dwindles.  He  is  tiny. 

He  can't  help  himself. 

It  takes  me  a  long  time 
To  find  him  again. 

I  need  a  sharp  pencil. 

And  then,  all  of  a  sudden, 

I  need  an  eyelash 
To  point  with. 

There  where  the  lines  draw  close. 
So  alike,  so  severe. 

I've  never  seen  anything  like  it! 
Him  almost  gone. 

Emptying  away. 

A  kind  of  groping  it  was. 

Yes,  a  groping 

While  remaining  stockstill. 

And  me,  of  course. 

Wanting  to  follow 
After  him. 

While  being  unwilling  to 
Just  then. 
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MYSTERY  WRITER 


I  figured,  well,  since  I  can't  sleep 
I'll  go  for  a  walk. 

After  the  rain,  being  so  late. 

The  streets  must  be  deserted. 

The  dark  shadows  and  my  thoughts 
Will  keep  me  company. 

As  I  expected,  there  was  no  one. 

Wee-hour  drifters,  fellow  insomniacs. 

All  those  incapable  of  happiness. 

Where  were  they  all  now? 

I  went  roaming  down  blocks  so  poorly  lit. 

So  vile  and  desolate, 

I  quickened  my  pace.  Everything  seemed 
Anciently  abandoned. 

Closed  forever  and  impervious  to  argument. 
I  wanted  to  see  around  the  next  corner. 

And  the  next,  and  the  next. 

Beyond  the  last  rusted  car: 

A  painted  woman  in  a  doorway. 

Elsewhere  a  knife  drawn  at  me, 

A  storefront  church  with  lights  on, 

Jesus  ripped  from  the  altar 
Lying  on  the  sidewalk. 

His  mouth  open  and  silent. 

Running  now,  unbuttoning  my  coat 
With  my  ink-stained  fingers. 

Thinking,  you  are  the  mystery  writer. 

This  night  and  this  city 
Are  the  work  of  your  hands! 

And  I  had  no  one  specific  in  mind! 
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Nina  Nyhart 


WINTERNET 


January  freeze 

A  poet  from  the  north 
comes  inside  to  tell  of  blue  and  green  snow, 
rogue  icebergs 

The  little  ice-balls  on  his  face-hairs  melt 


★ 

In  the  zoo  the  polar  bear  almost  smiles 


The  Nantucket  ferry  is  cancelled 
the  sea  frozen  solid 

Fishermen  pace  and  smoke 
boats  asleep  in  their  ice-cradles 


Below  zero  even  dreams  seem  impenetrable: 
last  week  I  was  told  to  study  "The  Phaedo" 
meaning  an  old  building  in  Philadelphia 

city  of  brotherly  love 

I  reread  Plato  on  the  soul's  immortality 
and  the  death  of  Socrates 

without  illumination 
though  I  grew  up  there  with  my  brother 
"platonically" — 

his  faithful  Fido 


A  friend  says 

"At  our  age  we  have  four  or  five  things 
the  matter  with  us.  We  can  manage  four,  and  often 
we  don't  know  what  the  fifth  one  is." 

I  worry  about  a  key  that  comes  with  no  tag 

♦ 
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So  many  remodelled  dream-houses  — 

last  night  a  country  store  perched  on  the  hill  — 

facade  restored  with  fresh  pine 

But  what  of  the  inside? 

And  an  old-fashioned  truck,  Lovett-green, 

was  fording  the  rapids  People  struggled  to  push  it 

I  love  the  truck,  the  rapids  and  the  people  .  .  . 
and  the  struggle 


Yesterday  —  thaw 

Walking,  I  saw 

three  small  ponds  growing  beside  the  big  one  — 
the  silent  landscaper  still  at  work 

"Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  .  . 

Surely? 


Water  rose  up  the  tree  trunks 

forming  rings  of  ice 

as  when  a  gong  keeps  echoing 

Events  of  a  certain  time  in  a  certain  place 
were  being  recorded 

I  was  their  witness 
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DREAM  LETTER 


Last  night  I  became  F.  D.  R. 

He  married  an  awkward  woman 
who  grew  a  beautiful  soul 

in  spite  of  her  mother-in-law 
and  Franklin's  perfidy 

What  would  I  do  with  all 
that  power 

with  legs 

that  don't  work,  with  pain 

I  put  my  cigarette  holder 
down 

I  pick  up  the  pen 

I  sign  the  papers 
that  will  end  the  war 

before  I  die 

before  the  atom  bomb 
and  the  last  million  deaths 

I  apologize  to  Eleanor 


Franz  Wright 


THE  MAILMAN 

From  the  third  floor  window 

you  watch  the  mailman's  slow  progress 

through  the  blowing  snow. 

As  he  goes  from  door  to  door 

he  might  be  someone  searching 

for  a  room  to  rent, 

unsure  of  the  address, 

which  he  keeps  stopping  to  check 

in  the  outdated  and  now 
obliterated  clipping 

he  holds,  between  thickly  gloved  fingers, 
close  to  his  eyes 

in  a  hunched  and  abruptly 
simian  posture 
that  makes  you  turn  away, 
quickly  switching  off  the  lamp. 
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THE  FAMILY'S  WINDY  SUMMER  NIGHT 


The  moon  on  her  shoulder 
like  skin  — 

brightest  and  nightest  desire. 
Her  eyes,  unknown  to  him, 
wide  open.  Dark 
for  dark's  sake,  he  recalls: 
the  fallacy  still 
unavoidable. 

Child, 

the  glass  of  sleep 
unasked  for  and  withheld. 


ENDING 


It's  one  of  those  evenings 
we  all  know 

from  somewhere.  It  might  be 

the  last  summery  day  — 

you  feel  called  on  to  leave  what  you're  doing 

and  go  for  a  walk  by  yourself. 

Your  few  vacant  streets  are  the  world. 

And  you  might  be  a  six-year-old  child 
who's  finally  been  allowed 
by  his  elders  to  enter  a  game 
of  hide-and-seek  in  progress. 

It  is  getting  darker  fast, 

and  he's  not  supposed  to  be  out; 

but  he  gleefully  runs  off,  concealing  himself 

with  his  back  to  a  tree 

that  sways  high  overhead 

among  the  first  couple  of  stars. 

He  keeps  dead  still,  barely  breathing  for  pleasure, 
long  after  they  have  all  left. 
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Judita  Vaiciunaite 


JASMINE  BUSH 

Perhaps  at  night,those  white  blossoms  shining, 
it  will  fly  in  through  the  window, 
into  the  empty  farmhouse,  where  you  hear 
the  cuckoo  calling, 

where  the  ghosts  of  young,  dead  sisters 
walk  in  the  dark  — 
the  odor's  intoxicating  — 

I  lean  toward  the  flame  — 
the  rising  moon  grows  pale 

against  the  fragile  cluster  of  stars, 
draws  its  circle  again,  marking  the  farmhouse, 
where  the  old  pear  tree,  all  dried  up, 
will  bloom  again,  and  wild  boars  root  up  the  black  earth 
by  the  oak  tree  on  the  steep  bank, 
and  the  wandering  elk  will  gnaw 

on  the  farmhouse  logs  in  the  middle  of  winter  .  .  . 
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STILL  LIFE  WITH  WINDOW  FROSTED  OVER 


The  white  porcelain  plate  with  the  blue  peahens 
still  there  from  summer's  morning  — 
now  we've  carefully  washed  it, 
it  goes  so  well  with  the  snow, 

the  window  frosted  over,  bluish, 
days'  cool  rays  come  visiting 
even  through  the  rime, 
ringing  in  the  severe  frost, 
syllabic,  silver  voiced, 

and  the  sky  in  the  mirror,  all  frosted  over  — 
seconds  threaded  on  a  ray, 
as  if  of  pearl, 

knock  with  their  tears, 

and  the  room  huddles  under  the  snowy  wave, 
and  much  too 
red  an  apple  will  be  there, 
and  breathing  will  seem 
too  hot,  too  fast  — 

the  frozen  earth  echoing  like  granite. 

translated  by  Viktoria  Skrupskelis 
and  Stuart  Friebert 
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Dennis  Schmitz 


KLAUER'S  DOG 

The  early  sun  all  mane 

but  toothless  on  the  frosted  rooftops, 

dirty  news-sack  banging 

at  the  knees,  I'd  go  out  to  give  Iowa 

the  sleepless  Nazis 

&  the  local  sin  it  wanted  more. 

Who  else  would've  carried  the  world 
to  Siencwicz  self-maimed  out  of  1943 

stateside  Army  (second  floor, 

rear)?  No.  28  had  a  deer  knife  pounded 

handle-deep  in  the  door  but  the  point  facing 

you  had  a  tennis  ball 

over  it,  &  No.  40,  it  was  gossiped, 

had  French-kissed  the  former  newsboy. 

My  genius  was  to  forgive  everything. 

I  was  George  Brent  in  a  Bette  Davis  weeper, 
overacting  under  the  weight 

of  truths  so  tawdry  that  I  never  grew. 
Newsboy  genetics  made  me 
scrawny  &  so  burdened  with  my  own  vision 
that  I  had  to  hunch  through 

empathy's  primitive  two-step. 

But  today  I  forgive  even  Klauer's  dog, 

his  shit  so  potent 

the  grass  died  into  self-poisoning. 

Short-leashed  to  his  own  temper, 

he'd  bite  at  anything  that  rippled 

the  weedy  yard  —  over  him  all  the  birds  flicked 
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higher.  Walter  Mitty  of  the  suicides. 

I'd  squeal  the  gate  three  times  first. 

I'd  concentrate  myself 

so  short  that  my  human  odor  squeezed  away, 
so  short  that  the  absent  Klauers  tacked 

my  pay  doorknob  high. 

On  their  porch  I  once  saw  four 
sets  of  muddied  kids'  shoes 

that  had  been  walked  to  the  shut  door. 

A  poor  family  but  the  dog  got  fatter  — 
did  the  kids  I  never  saw  grow 
move  out,  or  did  the  dog  eat  them? 

&  then  Klauer's  dog  too  was  gone,  his  chain 

dogless  but  by  habit  taut  in  the  long  grass. 

That  winter  I  was  taken 

by  what  he  had  guarded,  back  past 

ratty  cardboard  nailed  over  old  doorways, 

plumbing  ends  studding  the  house  walls  overhead, 
cellulose  insulation  curling 
like  brown  body-hair  from  the  clapboard 
I  touched  until  I  could  cross 

into  snow,  at  first  gritty  as  Alka-Selzer, 
then  drifts,  then  universal  white  I  waded 
through,  my  empty  news-sack  shadowing  me 
into  a  kind  of  path  trampled 
kid-sized  to  the  sumac  grove  I  expected, 

the  short  trees  all  prongs, 

leafless  &  incestuously  wrapping  knobbed  limbs 
over  one  another.  The  refrigerator, 
its  short  legs  buried,  the  cylindrical 
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condenser  on  top  like  a  robot's  head, 

had  its  door  cracked 

so  that  all  of  the  Midwest  winter 

could  flow  out  of  it  &  into  a  kid's  nightmare. 

I  was  so  short  that  I  fit  inside, 

so  short  that  I  had  to  loop  the  news-sack  strap 

to  close  the  door  until  I  breathed  in 

each  of  the  other  kids  in  there  before  me, 
praying,  praying  to  grow  big  &  never  die. 
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Gary  Gildner 


THE  BUNKER  IN  THE  PARSLEY  FIELDS 

Among  the  common  folk  and  their  uncommonly  tasty  tomatoes, 
among  the  mothers  of  beautiful  babies,  the  leggy,  oiled  Misses 
coiling  for  crowns  on  TV  weekly,  and  the  coiffed 
bodyguards  watching  the  crowds  watching  the  President  tool 
into  town 

and  bow  and  receive  yet  another  bouquet  of  flowers, 
among  the  billowing,  bountiful  smoke  hazing  the  hills 
and  good  firm  cabbage  heads  almost  everywhere, 
the  word  is: 

the  best  capitalists,  hands  down,  are  former  communists 
—  especially  if  they  had  a  finger  on  some  socialist 
loot,  a  key  to  the  strong  box,  a  secret 
Swiss  number  to  get  them  jumping,  look 
at  their  nice  big  fenced-in  houses  going  up,  no 
smothering  prefab  flats  for  these  operators,  no  muck 
under  their  nails,  no  unfinished  bunkers  shooting  out  rats, 
sprouting 

rust-furry  twisted  rods  of  steel,  like  shocked  eels,  in  their 
front  yards,  no  Parsley  Fields. 

I  am  in  the  Parsley  Fields,  six  floors  up 

watching  this  boy  straight  down  bang  his  trike 

over  and  over:  he  rolls  back,  waits  a  moment  gathering 

steam,  then  head  lowered,  a  little  bull,  pedals  hard 

smack  into  the  bunker  again.  It  doesn't  budge,  of  course,  it 

sits  there  more  solid  than  Papa,  the  size 

of  a  soccer  field,  roofless,  as  high  above  ground 

as  the  boy  is  tall,  walls  so  thick  he  can 

lie  across  them  anywhere  and  not  hang  over,  deep 

as  two  or  three  placid  elephants  standing  one 

on  top  the  other,  making  no  sound,  no  raised  trumpet  calls, 

no  crap,  what  would  the  boy  think  of  a  trick  like  that? 

This  bunker,  these 

stacked-up  flats  where  thousands  cook  and  stew 
and  see  inside  the  box  another  queen  take  home  a  perfect 
ermine 
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fur,  an  airline  ticket,  stuff  to  cream,  color,  butter,  and  dust 
herself  all  over,  stretch  for  miles  along  the  Danube  — 
into  a  repetition  that  shimmers  at  the  ends 
as  heat  shimmers  on  the  summer  highway  just  ahead 
and  makes  your  eyes  water  if  you  look  too  long.  And  it's 
called  the  Parsley  Fields,  this  place,  not  because  in  the  Greek 
root 

parsley  means  rock  and  stone,  but  because 

once  upon  a  time  some  people  can  still  remember 

that  delicate  herb  declared  itself  abundantly  on  these  banks, 

where  in  the  early  hours  our  tenor  neighbor  upstairs 

will  wake  us  calling  softly  for  Carmen 

and  finish  off  by  screaming  nothing  not  even  wretched 

Don  Jose  would  understand,  as  if  an  old  poem 

he  had  written  on  coarse  paper,  or  a  rope, 

got  stuck  in  his  throat, 

where  the  moon  spreads  out 

at  the  bottom  of  a  hard,  wet  notion 

that  now  official  change  has  come 

no  one  knows  what  to  do  with  except  this  boy 

who  rams  and  rams  it  wearing 

three  little  ruts  in  the  mud. 


PICKED  OUT  A  TOKA,  A  STANLEY 


picked  out  a  Jonathan  and  Gala  one  morning 
from  Alice  Rickman  soothing  her  Manx.  Old  cat  possessed 
fresh  bumps,  a  boxer's  pushed-in  aspect,  and  tender 
need.  Looks  Irish,  looks  like  my  friend  Red, 

I  said,  taking  a  break  from  throwing  his  kid 
batting  practice  on  the  Nebraska  prairie. 

Under  a  Greek  fisherman's  cap,  two  scuffed  knees 
showing  through  her  bibs,  Alice  said  No  Problem's 
what  we  call  it.  Said  what  a  day.  Smiled.  Everywhere 
you  looked  she  had  things  breathing,  lifting  up, 
flicking  out  little  jabs  and  nods  at  the  sun. 

Fine,  filigreed  wings  of  water,  wish  and  then  wish, 
issued  over  her  shoulder.  Remember,  she  said,  trees  appreciate 
some  freedom,  above  all  they  favor  a  nice  mucky  soup 
to  start  out  from.  Gave  Lizzie  No  Problem  to  hold 
and  me  a  hand  lifting  the  trees  in  my  rig.  Drove 
up  the  mountain  past  Fred's  MULE  CROSSING 
sign,  past  Bailey's  grazing  mares,  past  the  black¬ 
berry  patch  bears  were  leaving  their  big  seeded 
cigar  rolls  in.  Up  and  up.  Hauling  an  orchard 
for  the  kid  Lizzie  and  I  started  six  months 
back  in  Slovakia,  in  a  boxy  prefab  Socialist  highrise 
complete  with  a  crumbling  bunker,  the  principal  view 
beyond  our  window  cement,  me  fifty-four,  a  grand¬ 
father,  Lizzie  thirty-eight.  Hold  on,  she  said, 
slow  down  and  tell  how  we  strolled  beside  the  Danube, 
all  those  kings  looking  stiff  on  their  stone  thrones, 
how  I  said  get  ready  for  a  big  surprise. 

You  said  it,  I  said,  and  continued  digging  my  three  holes 
in  the  rocky  slope  our  cat,  Oshkosh,  plucks  mice  from, 
plus  one  under  the  window  the  kid  can  lean  out 
and  breathe  in  wafts  of  blossoming,  hear  the  honeyed 
buzz  of  sweet  dustings,  the  juicy  enterprise.  All  day 
I  dug,  separating  rock  and  old  root  and  some  antlered  bone 
from  their  deep  suck.  Two  apple,  two  plum. 
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That's  four  bases,  I  said,  a  home  run.  Tell  how 
Alice  said  deer,  come  snow,  will  covet  your  tender  bark, 
that's  a  good  line,  it  fits  you,  Lizzie  said.  Not  right 
now,  right  now,  I  said,  I  want  to  get  philosophical. 

I  want  to  get  my  bat  and  knock  a  rock 
for  luck  into  the  valley,  into  the  long  view 
the  kid  will  have  tasting  this  ontological  fruit. 

I  want  to  dig  in  and  knock  it 

all  the  way  back  to  that  river  ancient  tribes  are  still 

squabbling  over,  where  I  stood  holding  a  bag 

of  apples  and  plums  and  knew,  as  you  know  only  a  precious  few 

things  in  this  mapped-over,  flowing  life 

what  your  big  surprise  was. 

Did  you  really  know?  she  said.  Tell  the  truth. 

I  had  to,  I  said,  what  could  be  bigger  or  sweeter? 
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Michele  Glazer 


BOAR  BAROQUE 

Under  the  awning  charcuterie, 

among  market  stalls  surging 

with  watercress,  red  potatoes,  garlic  ropes  the  boar  hangs. 
Nothing's  distended. 

It  is  a  pendulum, 

a  compass, 

the  needle  pointing  south;  I  hang  back  wondering 
why  no  flies  gather, 
no  one  stares. 

Noon,  and  the  food's  left  to  perch  till  3. 

A  landscape  of  chives  and  endive, 

the  vaguely  ornamental  around 
the  pure  dead  thing. 

What  floats  inside  each  hedge  of  incremental  eyelashes? 

The  left  is  dense, 
or  rather,  potent, 
the  other's  slightly  mottled 
as  if  someone  stuck 
a  stick  into  its  color  and  stirred 
in  a  little  yellow. 

Two  together 

have  that  glossy  look  of  one 

who  having  thought  himself  beloved 
is  disinherited. 

In  its  approximation  to  perfection, 
the  boar's  obscene. 

Accustomed  to  pheasants  clutching  air, 
things  skinned  and  neatly  dismembered,  the  boar  confuses  me. 
Is  it  a  thing? 

Even  more, 

they  confuse  me,  who  move  around  it 
like  an  ordinary  tragedy. 
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Each  day  I  visit  hoping  to  see  it 

somehow  used,  a  simple  subtraction,  a  shoulder 
gone  as  if  the  difference 

between  animal  and  meat  is  what's  hacked  out. 

I  like  a  surface 

marred,  the  damage 
and  the  cause,  the  underneath 
of  things,  where  sight  fails, 

the  way  certain  music  slows 
and  stops 

and  catches. 

The  bristly  pinata  turns,  the  forgiving 
wall  it  hangs  against  gives  up 

its  secret, 

the  dark  crimson  wink  joining  anus  to  throat,  that 

long 

slit  where  well-being  slipped  out.  And  I 
imagine  something  softening, 

decay  taking  its  time, 

that  taking  back,  the  taking  in  by 
organisms  too 

small  to  summarize, 
appetite  feeding 

on  the  whole  idea. 
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Aleksandar  Ristovic 


COMPARISON 

They  say  Ulysses  did  not  love  the  sea 
and  that's  why 

he  was  the  captive  of  sea  breezes,  sea  storms, 
waves  that  are  like  bedspreads  trimmed  with  lace. 
The  same  is  true  of  me, 
not  loving  poetry  and  yielding  to  it 
I  have  become  its  captive 
and  can  offer  the  reader  nothing  but  myself 
like  the  one  who  switches  from  oars  to  sail 
and  back  continuously 
gambling  everything  on  the  story  in  which 
he  will  not  be  recognized 
in  one  of  the  carefully  picked  images. 

I'm  that  pig. 

I'm  that  strawberry  in  the  garden. 

I'm  that  pipe  smoke. 

I'm  that  foam  at  the  mouth. 

I'm  that  wheel. 

I'm  the  hand  the  wheel  passes  over 
moving  parallel  to  another  wheel 
crushing  gravel. 
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MYTHOLOGY 


Lead  the  horse  to  the  side, 
examine  its  teeth,  nostrils,  left  and  right  eye, 
run  your  hand  over  his  sweaty  flanks, 
and  also  his  mane, 

put  your  forehead  against  his  and  speak  to  him 
in  a  low  voice 

as  if  to  a  woman  from  whom  you  expect  a  lot, 

look  at  his  worn  horseshoes, 

be  careful  as  you  approach  him  from  the  rear 

to  measure  the  length  of  his  tail 

and  bending  over  scoop  his  droppings 

with  a  wooden  shovel  and  a  broom  made  of  twigs, 

then  lead  the  horse  to  the  one 

who  has  been  watching  you  all  this  time 

with  a  whip  in  her  hand,  chainsmoking 

in  jodhpurs  and  high  boots 

whose  polished  leather  reflects  your  weary  face. 

translated  by  Charles  Simic 
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Marianne  Boruch 


LAMENT 

At  Safeway,  on  ice,  the  octopus  — 

great  bulbous  purple  head 

folded  over,  arms  too  many 

and  haphazard,  pulled  up  like  someone  needed 

to  sweep  the  gleaming  case  right  now. 

Among  tidy  shrimp 

and  yawning  tuna,  it's  the  sideshow 

freak,  a  thing 

stopped  and  falling  through 

everything  it  was,  past 

strange  to  terrible  to  odd,  dark  star 

between  sun  and  moon  though 

the  sky's  all  wrong,  neither 

day  or  night, 

this  cool  fluorescence. 

How  old  is  he?  I  ask  the  kid 

behind  the  counter,  who  shrugs,  who 

half-smiles.  I  look  for  the  eye  buried 

in  the  blue-green  folds.  So  many 

eons  in  there.  So  many  years 

like  shifting  color  turned  to  charm 

the  eternal  underwater  where  it  might 

be  asleep  like  that,  or  simply  pretending  — 

Awful  eerie  sea  life  morgue  .  .  . 

But  what  if  I  claimed 

the  body?  What  if  I  took  it  and  kept 

walking,  crossing  the  dismal 

parking  lot,  its  weight  against  me,  dear 

tangle  of  arms  in  its 

paper  shroud.  What  if  I  stood  then 

and  fumbled  with  the  keys,  and  gave  it 

to  the  darkness 
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filling  the  old  back  seat. 

And  blessed  it  twice,  the  second  time 
too  long  and  endless 
as  water.  What  then  — 

And  who  would  I  be.  And  where 
would  I  drive. 
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HOSPITAL  GREENHOUSE 


Here  is  where  the  old  come, 
suddenly  fortunate 
among  flowers,  to  putter  about 
and  forget  that  one  good  eye  means 
one  bad  one,  their  wish  to  be 
doing  something  held  low 
like  a  leash. 

But  to  walk  here  is  to  have 

the  breath  sucked  out.  It's  all 

medicine,  a  directive 

on  a  chart.  Breathe.  Breathe 

like  a  drum  might,  coming  up  quickly 

from  the  genius 

blow  of  the  stick.  Late  afternoon 
the  whole  small  place 
is  empty,  everything 
viney  and  stale. 

Next  door  in  real  rooms,  those 

diligent  few  who  dug  up  roots 

and  stared  too  hard 

are  hard  at  dreaming  now,  dozing 

in  bed  or  in  a  chair 

until  supper.  Maybe  it's 

nothing  —  you  close 

the  good  eye  and  they  both 

go  inward. 

Whatever  garden,  whatever 
angel  at  the  gate. 
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I  NOTICE  ON  MY  WALK 


the  person  sitting  funny  in  a  chair,  drawing 

by  pencil  or  pen  in  the  old  summer  grass  — 

late  winter  here,  mostly 

thawed.  Male  or  female,  I  can't 

tell.  I  see  the  small  head 

bending.  I  see  the  arm 

like  a  tiny  gear  in  some 

slow  watch  that  goes 

and  goes. 

Hardly  much  light  — 
clouds  took  it.  Hardly  any  wind 
in  the  meadow.  A  person  drawing  like  that 
is  a  glimpse  or  a  shiver,  a  moment 
falling  out  of  itself  to  stop 
the  afternoon.  Still,  he 
or  she  is  drawing  — 
what?  The  high  crooked  grass, 
the  light  on  the  grass,  the  mind 
on  the  light  on  the  grass. 

I  take  the  long 
way  around,  as  if  this  were 
my  orbit.  The  miraculous  hand 
is  quick  and  quiet 

at  the  center.  Old  moon,  I  tell  myself, 
because  it's  getting  dark,  or  because 
I  love  the  distance. 
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Charles  Wright 


MEDITATION  ON  FORM  AND  MEASURE 

A  palm  print  confirms  the  stars,  but  what  confirms  the  hand? 
Out  of  any  two  thoughts  I  have,  one  is  devoted  to  death. 

Our  days  an  uncertainty,  a  chaos  and  shapeless. 

All  that  our  lives  are 

blurs  down,  like  a  landscape  reflected  in  water. 
All  stars  are  lights,  all  lights  are  not  stars. 

13  July,  buck  robin  dry-preens  on  lodge  pole  branch. 

North  sky  racked-over  to  stone-washed  blue. 

Star-wheels  in  white-out. 

One  cloud  over  Caribou  as  though  spray-painted  there. 

Doe  bird  tail-up  under  stained  glass  Venetian  foot  bridge. 


Spruce-cloister  abbeyesque,  trees  monk-like  and  shadow-frocked. 
Grouse  in  the  dark  folds. 

Sunlight  pale  cross  through  the  thick  branches, 

Male  grouse  twice-graced  in  a  sacrificial  strut, 

fan-tailed,  away 

From  something  hidden  and  too  young,  lord  down  the  dead  log. 

The  moon,  like  some  albino  black  hole,  draws  the  light  in. 

The  crescent  moon,  falling  and  golden. 

And  darkens  the  sky  around  it  erupting  in  stars. 

Word  stars,  warrior  stars,  word  warriors 

assembling 

Accents  and  destinies,  moon  drawing  the  light  inside. 


Time  and  light  are  the  same  thing  somewhere  behind  our  backs. 
And  form  is  measure. 

Without  measure  there  is  no  form: 

Form  and  measure  become  one. 

Time  and  light  become  one  somewhere  beyond  our  future. 
Father  darkness,  mother  night, 

one  and  one  become  one  again. 
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Now,  in  their  separateness,  however,  they  sizzle  and  hum. 

Sweet,  self-destructive  music 

That  cradles  our  bodies  and  turns  them 

Back  to  an  attitude,  a  near  truth 

Where  measure  is  verbal  architecture 

and  form  is  splendor. 


Immodestly,  we  pattern  ourselves  against  the  dead, 

Echoes  and  mirrors,  distant  thunder. 

Those  fabulous  constellations 

we  gaze  at  but  can't  explain. 
Our  lives  reflections  of  shadows,  cries 

Echoes  of  echoes,  we  live  among  ghosts,  sighting  and  sizing. 

Hawk  like  a  circling  scrap  of  ash  on  the  thermal's  flame. 

Gray  jay  non  grata  at  feeder  trough. 

Barn  swallows  veering  like  fighter  planes 

out  of  the  overcast. 

La  Traviata  incongruous 

Inside  from  the  boom  box  tape,  bird  snarl  and  aria. 


Memory  is  a  cemetery 

I've  visited  once  or  twice,  white 

ubiquitous  and  the  set-aside 

Everywhere  under  foot. 

Jack  robin  back  on  his  bowed  branch,  missus  tucked  butt-up 
Over  the  eggs, 

clouds  slow  and  deep  as  liners  over  the  earth. 

My  life,  like  others'  lives,  has  been  circumscribed  by  stars. 

O  vaghe  stelle  dell'orso, 

beautiful  stars  of  the  Bear, 

I  took,  one  time,  from  a  book. 

Tonight,  I  take  it  again,  that  I,  like  Leopardi,  might 
One  day  immerse  myself  in  its  cold,  Lethean  shine. 
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Jon  Loomis 

ON  THE  1ST  TEE  WITH  CHARLES  WRIGHT 

My  tee  shot  is  a  paltry  thing,  a  low  slow  dribbler  —  80  yards 
but  almost  straight,  and  almost  in  the  fairway.  Charles  nods 

and  shrugs  —  he's  seen  worse,  and  being  from  the  South 
is  too  polite  to  say  what  David  says:  "Hey,  Loomis  — 

have  your  husband  hit  it  for  you."  Charles  takes  a  practice  swing; 
smooth  and  easy,  no  big  deal.  "What  are  those?"  he  asks, 
frowning 

down  the  hill.  "Catalpas?"  We  don't  know,  hadn't  noticed  them, 
had  not  until  this  moment  smelled  the  pine-sap  or  the  leaf-rot, 

hadn't  thought  too  much  about  the  light,  and  how  this  time 
of  year  it  rises  from  the  tall  red  grass  beside  the  highway 

like  redemption  —  hell,  we  haven't  even  read  Cathay.  Charles  hits 
his  drive  a  mile  but  veering  left,  toward  a  pond,  and  then  —  I 
swear 

this  much  is  true  —  it  turns  in  mid-air,  bounces  off  an  alder  tree, 
rolls  an  easy  pitch  from  the  green.  "Look  at  that,"  he  says. 

"I  must  be  living  right."  And  as  we  walk  to  our  second  shots 
the  clouds  above  him  part,  a  shaft  of  violet  light  descends 

and  draws  him  up,  still  wheeling  his  clubs  on  their  chrome  trolley, 
still  considering  the  trees,  and  he's  gone  —  the  sky  closed  gasket 
tight 

and  rippling,  a  sudden  wedge  of  starlings  overhead.  "I'm  not 
surprised,"  says  David,  bumping  up  his  lie  in  the  short  rough. 

"Not  after  a  shot  like  that."  But  even  I  can  see  that  golf 
is  just  the  metaphor  —  it  could  be  anything.  A  parking  place. 

Steamed  crabs  and  beer.  My  wife,  combing  her  long  black  hair. 
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THE  PATIENCE  OF  THE  MUSE 


I'm  out  on  the  porch, 
mind  smooth  as  a  plate  — 
night  pulsing  up 

from  the  lawn 
in  velvet  waves. 

Fireflies  drift 

through  the  poplar  trees, 
so  many  bright 
ascensions.  I'm  peeled 

like  an  orange  in  one 
long  curl.  Almost 
emptied  and  still. 

When  the  moon 
floats  above  the  ridge 
like  a  bromo  tablet, 

when  the  mosquitos 
find  me  (and  just 
the  thought 

will  bring  them), 
ready  or  not.  I'll  go. 

She's  waiting  upstairs 

with  her  scourge 
and  her  dark  whisper. 

Hold  still ,  shell  say. 

I've  got  a  story  to  tell  you. 
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EASTER 


Twilight.  The  neighbor's  forsythia  throbs. 
Pigeons  court  on  the  church  ledge,  rolling 
their  "r's."  I  stand  still  and  they  roost 

in  my  armpits,  lay  their  luminous  eggs 
in  my  hair.  I  lie  down,  and  my  wife 
traces  around  me  with  chalk,  zips  me  up 

in  a  stiff  rubber  bag  (off  to  the  next  life, 
smelling  of  condoms).  Who'll  miss  the  body? 
Feed  me,  it  says.  Take  me  out  for  a  walk  — 

like  owning  a  talking  dog.  Well,  come  on 
dog.  The  clock  restarts  when  the  poem  ends, 
and  night  pulls  itself  down  like  a  black 

window  shade,  and  the  hemlocks  brood, 
and  the  tulips  finger  up  from  their  cold  sleep. 
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THE  DAY  OF  THE  COMET 


ends,  as  everything  ends,  with  insects  — 
cicadas  racing  their  sewing  machines 
(night  settling  down  like  an  old  dog 

one  dark  shank  at  a  time).  My  wife 
calls  from  the  city.  1  dreamed  of  a  beetle, 
she  says.  When  I  opened  my  mouth 

it  crawled  out.  Lightning  tongues 

the  north  horizon  (small  thunder,  God 

on  His  rollerskates).  Lovely  out  here  — 

the  valley,  its  pillar  of  smoke. 

Fireflies  rapturing  up  in  the  half-light. 
The  first  slight  wind  in  the  poplar  trees. 
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Ralph  Burns 


STELLA 

1 

Flap,  flap  went  the  mind  of  the  bird 

who  flew  out  of  my  grandmother's  attic 

like  heat  in  the  creases 

where  air  used  to  be.  One  week 

of  summer  was  all  that  house 

could  take  of  my  brother  and  me. 

Years  later, 

after  she  died,  someone,  my  aunt  I 
think,  arranged  for  her  to  be  driven 
back  to  Kingfisher,  Oklahoma  for  the 
funeral.  It  was  raining,  the  mortician 
hadn't  arrived  yet,  so  the  driver 
left  her  there  — 

my  grandmother,  unembalmed,  in  darkness, 

in  the  month  of  the  Green  Corn  Ceremony. 
But  she  wasn't  Cherokee,  she  hated  Indians. 
Her  story  was  only  deep,  irregular 
wing-beats  of  the  heart. 

Down  dropped  a  huge  bright-colored 
night-bird  with  large  crested  head, 
which,  when  raised,  gave 
the  appearance  of  being  startled. 

It  skimmed  a  few  puddles  gorging 
on  insects  and  a  lizard  or  two. 

Then  banked  south  for  my 
grandmother's  house,  bright  star. 
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2 


Out  out, 

the  bumblebee  caught  in  the  Pepsi 
bottle,  one  of  twelve 
in  the  wood  crate  cooking 
in  the  shed 

and  Arthur  Van  Horn  drawing 
bow  and  resin  across 
cat  gut,  sour  linen  under 
the  fiddle,  rosewood 
cradled 

under  the  chin  —  his  new  baby 

cries  her  first  cry 

of  a  thousand, 

for  she  is  Stella, 

after  the  guitar, 

because  rain  and  tears 
are  separate. 


3 

Those  cufflinks,  that  blowfish, 
that  stuff  in  the  Hefty  bag 
are  trash  of  my  people  —  whose 
bonds  are  movable  like  my 

mobile  grandmother  idling 
in  the  parking  lot  of  La  Quinta. 
Whosoever  speaks  her  name 
fast  in  the  window  brings  forth 

light. 
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4 


The  ball  park  all  lit  up 
did  not  exist  until  we  turned 
her  transistor  on  and  some  kid 
whacked  a  rock  back,  back  .  .  . 

it  knocked  three  feathers 

off  the  mercury  vapor,  landed  on  corrugated 

tin  so  that  the  interdigitated 

interrupted  their  sleep  but  will 

not  be  entering  this  poem. 

They  can  just  go  back  to  pressing 
on  the  chest  like  sorrow  and  letting 
the  game  sink  in  its  yellow 

case  with  seventy-two  holes 
for  the  speaker  and  a  carrying 
strap.  When  the  radio  broke 
I  could  not  sling  it  like  David 

because  the  strap  broke  too. 

But  that  was  long  after  sound 
commingling  with  a  high  brief  whistle 
amid  chatter  and  crack  of  the  bat. 

You  wouldn't  have  known  her, 

I  can  hear  my  cousin  say. 

Her  hair  was  all  grey. 

It  used  to  be  red. 

but  grey  is  something  I  heard 
like  the  water-sucking  clay. 

But  red  is  what  she  was 
who  like  a  star  revolved 
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between  three  holes  of  light 
or  hung  like  an  eye-droop 
in  water-cooled  air  and  a  dark 
wind  takes  the  summer. 

5 


There  is  the  sound 

Brando  makes  under 

the  wrought  iron  balcony 

in  New  Orleans  in  summer 
and  Stella  sweats 

in  her  nightgown 

and  Desire  runs 

along  its  length 

but  all  you  hear 

is  Stanley  —  everybody 

knows  —  one  word,  two 

syllables,  and  even  the  space 

between  the  stars  is  awestruck 
that  a  man  can  feel  such 

stubborn,  stupid  language 

crawl  out  of  his  brain, 

into  his  mouth,  and  scrape 

the  ceiling  of  heaven  — 

Stella  —  you  are  beyond. 

Stella  —  knock,  knock. 

I  tap  the  limousine  glass 
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like  an  ape,  like  Stanley 

Kowalski  interdicting  silence. 

Stella  —  the  lights  come  on 

in  rooms  3  and  12,  a  hot 

humid  air  turns  to  pink  smoke 

against  the  cool  adobe  wall. 
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A  BOAT  IS  A  LEVER 


— after  Simone  Weil 

After  my  student  went  to  the  doctor  to 
check  out  the  rash  speckling  his 
right  hand  and  found  out  he  had 
leukemia,  that  the  cancer  had  got 
in  his  lungs,  then  where  did  he  go? 

IVe  called  his  number  several  times. 

Flat-bottom  boats  light  in  water. 

Brown  brack  and  mud  smell, 
stumps  like  chewed-off  candles, 
cypress  knees,  a  knock  and  small 
talk  floating  over  water,  a  motor 
chuffing  off,  a  small  blue  cloud  of  excess 
gasoline  spreads  an  ugly 
rainbow  on  tan  water.  Every 
thing  rests  on  its  proposition 
including  smooth  isobars  along  the  bay. 

Since  collective  thought  cannot  exist 
as  thought  it  passes  into  things. 

Chemo  takes  a  few  grey  hairs.  Mustard 
cruises  the  blood  stream  under  a  blizzard 
of  white  cells.  Subdued  by  the  arbitrary, 
suspended,  the  one  in  the  boat  still  needs 
to  row  it  —  to  direct  the  muscles,  to 
maintain  equilibrium  with  air 
and  water.  If  water  is  waveless 
then  the  boat  reads  by  leading  marks. 

There  is  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  a  boat. 
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AUNT 


You  don't  have  to  do  that,  and  as 
she  talked  she  tugged  at  her  gloves. 

Your  uncle  and  I  will  keep  you 
and  your  brother  for  as  long  as  you 

want  to  stay.  Don't  have  to  do  what? 

Think  what  you're  thinking.  Her  straw  hat 

shaded  a  planet.  When  we  talk  now 
it's  telephonic  snow  yoked  by  her 

whisper  from  so  many  Kansas  summers, 
like  cornsilk  under  dust  of  chemo. 

She  almost  finds  her  rhythm,  that 
of  my  mother,  her  sister.  .  .  . 

That  must  have  been  what.  I  was  thinking 
about  her  ninety  pounds  and  the  fact 

that  she  would  leave  me,  me  intact, 
not  remembering,  losing  this  moment 

when  grace  enters  a  room  with  shears 
with  speckled  mud  and  grass  stem 

and  a  voice  with  laughter  ringing, 
something  you  could  see  turned  up 

on  one  edge  of  its  smile,  light 
and  nothing  else,  self-compassion 

and  so,  dialogue,  all  those  years  ago 
without  knowing.  I  could  not  have 
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(fresh  from  plucking  okra  in  her  white  apron) 
known  the  sweetness  of  the  time. 

I  think  I  do  now  and  I  am  wrong 
again  to  refuse  to  think  and  listen 

to  her  monotonous  sadness,  her  refusal 
to  be  other  than  she  is  .  .  .  she  is 

sick  and  dying,  almost  dead, 
wanting  to  be  dead  because  living 

one  expects  an  active  relationship 
with  death,  preparation,  not 

understanding,  that  which  is  alone. 

I  think  of  her  in  afternoons  when 

she'd  work  a  stiffness  out  by  clipping 
grass  or  pruning.  A  caterpillar 

stretches  and  wrinkles  on  a  volunteer 
then  steps  off  the  frame,  onto  a  Big 

Boy  leaf,  then  nods  half-hearted  extended 
assent  effacing  a  moment's  breeze. 
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Shirley  Kaufman 


VOWS 

Nobody  wants  it  to  rain  at  a  wedding. 
Already  the  trees  were  losing  their  edges 
to  the  dark  behind  them.  Your  friends 
raised  the  huppa  as  if  they  were  pushing 
the  clouds  back,  lifting  a  portable 
velvet  hope. 


I  wanted  to  lift  you 

again  on  one  of  the  animals  you  chose, 
swans  hollowed  out  in  the  center 
where  we  both  sat,  the  ostrich  you  rode 
by  yourself,  hanging  on  to  its  neck. 

Each  time  you  went  around  Ed  wave. 
Practicing,  though  I  didn't  know  it, 
for  your  sweet  rides  later,  nights 
I  would  stay  up  waiting  like  my  mother 
waiting  to  save  me  from  the  world. 

Little  fish  on  my  belly.  That's  where 
they  laid  you  when  they  cut  us  loose. 

I  was  afraid  of  your  squashed  face 
until  I  saw  how  baffled  you  were, 
your  foggy  eyes,  your  small  mouth 
begging.  Sometimes  I'd  see  in  your  eyes 
me  looking  into  my  mother's, 
sucking  her  angst,  or  grandma,  tiny 
and  whiskered,  hiding  her  shorn  hair 
under  the  wig  like  her  true  life 
scissored  in  Poland. 


Someone  was  always 
sorry.  We  go  on  being  the  daughters, 
feeling  their  lonely  breath  on  our  faces 
after  the  breasts  dry  or  after  we  marry 
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the  wrong  ones.  Walking  backwards 
into  our  lives. 


The  gray  sky 

was  coming  at  us  like  a  mud  slide, 
you  in  your  clean  space  saying 
what  we  all  say. 
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Gerald  Stern 


ONLY  ELEGY 

I  couldn't  change  the  image  I  had  of  her 

for  the  one  thirty  years  ago  of  her  singing  Piaf 

and  the  one  twenty  years  ago  of  her  waiting 

on  a  bench  in  Kennedy  for  her  first  trip  to  France, 

nor  could  I  change  the  image  of  her  standing  at  the  sink 

or  the  one  of  her  methodically  ripping  up  newspapers 

for  the  one  of  her  drowning  in  blood  and  the  one  of  her  cough 

whenever  air  came  into  her  closed-up  windpipe, 

the  "Get  Well  Soon"  balloon  rising  above 

the  blue  lobelia  and  the  pink  fleabane, 

balanced  as  it  was  on  a  dowel,  supported  as  it  was 

under  its  plastic  chin  by  some  folded  ribbon, 

over  the  fluvium  basins,  one  pink  and  one  blue, 

under  the  stanchion,  beside  the  folded  wheelchair 

and  the  dirty  sheets  and  the  machine  at  the  next  bed  pulsing, 

the  name  on  the  door  in  brass,  "Irving  Flegelman," 

"In  Loving  Memory  of  Irving  Flegelman," 

"In  Tribute  to  Leo  and  Sarah  Zack,"  "For  William 
Malumet,"  "For  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Fine," 

"For  Israel  Zaigwell,"  "For  Joseph  Goldberg,"  "For  Hetty 
Rosenthal,"  "For  Miss  Rose  Gould,"  "In  honor 
of  Harriet  Corman,"  "In  Honor  of  Natalie  Wise," 
and  "Dedicated  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bogen." 

For  Ida  Barach,  born  in  Poland,  died 

a  little  north  of  Miami,  who  with  her  husband 

Harry  lived  and  loved  and  was  estranged 

on  the  east  coast  of  America.  Now  you  can  love  her. 


PROGRESS  AND  POVERTY 


In  the  days  of  Henry  George 
I  was,  like  anyone  else,  a  lover  of  ground  rent, 
and  carried  his  book  for  just  a  little  while 
against  my  upper  chest,  like  a  leather  bible. 

I  wanted  equal  rights  to  the  soil 
though  I  owned  practically  nothing 
and  read  all  day  and  night 
for  the  sake  of  justice  and  prosperity. 

My  room  was  never  dark 
because  of  the  light  across  the  way 
so  morning  and  evening  were  always  the  same 
as  far  as  working  —  and  sleeping  —  were  concerned. 

I  was  for  love  more  than  equal  distribution 
and  longed  for  upstate  New  York 
or  central  Pennsylvania,  the  Blue  Mountains. 

I  went  to  work  too  soon 

and  lost  my  balance  a  little  in  the  shuffle. 

I  long  to  understand 

and  I'm  not  sure  but  I  think  I  was  enraged 
too  early;  I  like  to  think  it  was  the  mountains 

that  shut  off  knowledge,  or  it  was  obedience, 
the  sickness  of  my  city  and  the  sickness 
of  my  own  life,  or  call  it  terror  or  just 
embarrassment  —  it  took  me  the  second  half 

to  recover.  I  believed  in  the  new  kites 
and  ran  from  Wildwood  to  Atlantic  City 
with  all  those  birds  in  my  hand; 
but  I  also  believed  in  sitting  in  the  sand 
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tying  rags  together.  And  I  believed 

in  something  motionless,  something  almost  unbroken, 

although  for  now  I  am  not  sure  —  I  think 

I  called  it  perfection  —  I  used  that  word  —  I  read  with 

an  exploding  heart,  an  exploding  mind, 

but  there  was  another  side,  I  lived  to  the  west 

of  the  Alleghenies  and  what  was  darkness  was  always 

for  me  a  godsend,  for  I  had  time  to  practice 

my  slowness  and  stubbornness.  My  very  first  car 
I  bought  for  a  quarter,  a  scheme  to  outwit  the  six 
per  cent  sales  tax  and  make  the  magistrates  shiver. 

It  was  a  1950  Chevy  —  I  bought  it 

in  1959;  I  was  already 

in  my  middle  thirties  and  I  had  been  practicing 
for  almost  fifteen  years.  I  drove  my  daughter 
every  day  to  see  a  mechanical  cow 

on  a  billboard  and  I  bought  seven  pounds  of  lamb 
for  a  dollar,  mostly  bones,  and  good  for  one 
good  meal.  I  guess  by  then  I  had  left  the  land 
but  I  was  still  loyal,  I  was  stubborn,  I  clung  to 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania:  it  was  something 

I  think  my  father  had  said;  it  was  the  cheese 

they  made  in  Russia;  it  was  the  root  beer  my  grandmother 

made  in  Homestead,  and  it  was  the  light  that  burned 

both  day  and  night;  I  read  by  that  light;  I  lived 
beside  an  open  airshaft  with  a  bathroom 
down  the  hall.  It  was  starkness  I  wanted, 
and  true  separation;  it  was  libraries 

and  free  music  and  complex  marriage  and  sadness 
lived  in  the  open.  It  was  renunciation. 

But  it  was  memory  too,  and  musing.  It  was 
watching  myself  explode,  it  was  exploding. 
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George  Bilgere 


SPLENDOR 

'Teenager  Loses  Arms  in  Farming  Accident" 

First  off  I  think,  this  is  a  problem, 

same  as  any  other,  just  takes  some  looking  at, 

though  when  it  happened  I  heard  myself  say 

you  done  fucked  up  in  a  sparrow  voice 

I  didn't  recognize,  figuring 

it  was  a  dream  and  I'd  need  dream-logic 

to  get  me  up  the  path  and  to  the  phone, 

all  the  time  thinking,  this  ain't  me, 

clearing  the  shed  door,  hearing  the  belt 

still  running  like  the  noise  in  my  head, 

the  dirt  path  and  the  clouds  tipping 

into  each  other  with  each  little  step 

as  I  make  my  way  like  the  solemnest  man 

in  the  world  back  up  to  the  house,  feeling 

slick  and  hot  as  a  lightning  rod  just  struck, 

as  cute  as  a  snake  that  grew  legs 

and  stood  up  to  take  a  stroll,  and  I  whisper 

Dear  Lord,  you  better  not  stumble, 

you're  a  wingless  bird  with  far  to  fall 

and  out  of  nowhere  comes  the  thought  of  gunning 

for  pheasant  down  in  the  milo  with  Thor, 

swinging  the  heavy  Browning  like  a  part 

of  me,  holding  steady  on  that  sudden 

burst  of  gray  light,  my  finger  bringing  it  down, 

back  to  the  stubble,  and  Thor  trotting  back 

with  that  glittering  dead  splendor  in  his  mouth, 

his  eyes  saying  how  nothing  pleased  him  more 

than  to  show  me  how  well  I'd  done 

and  how  well  he'd  done  to  find  it  so  quick, 

and  I  think,  man,  if  they  could  see  me  now, 

someone,  anyone,  who  might  happen  by 

and  see  a  boy  like  a  snake  that  walked, 

like  a  fence  post  heading  for  the  house. 
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a  boy  so  thoughtful,  so  cautious,  they'd  think 

why,  he's  more  like  a  tightrope  walker 

than  a  plain  boy,  tipping  along  his  wire 

like  a  thousand  people  was  down  there  watching, 

hoping  he  don't  fall,  some  maybe  hoping  he  does, 

but  there's  nobody  anywhere,  not  even  Thor, 

and  I  bump  up  against  the  door  like  a  ghost, 

my  mind  hardening  into  solid  ice: 

a  thousand  times,  I  told  you  a  thousand  times, 

don't  reach  under  the  roller  if  she  jams, 

don't  put  your  hands  in  there,  a  ghost  of  me 

coming  home  after  a  very  long  time, 

back  to  my  own  house  to  haunt  whoever's  left, 

finally  kneeling  down,  most  natural  thing 

in  the  world,  to  take  the  doorknob 

in  my  mouth,  its  brassy  mass,  its  oils 

leaking  from  the  axle  onto  my  tongue 

and  her  pushing  me  up  against  the  tree 

in  her  white  dress,  rough  as  a  man, 

the  woods  still  around  us,  not  even  birds, 

her  mouth  on  my  throat,  my  chest,  her  hands 

suddenly  there  and  unzipping  me,  and  I  thought,  what 

the  hell?  In  her  mouth,  in  the  wet  heat, 

but  in  the  woods  too,  in  my  own  body, 

the  tree  holding  me  up  like  a  friend 

after  a  two-day  drunk,  everything 

rising,  and  I  bite  down  and  turn  my  head 

like  you'd  turn  your  head  side  to  side 

over  a  tough  question,  the  slick  knob 

slipping  in  my  mouth,  and  my  shoulders  just 

starting  to  come  back  into  the  non-dream, 

just  taking  on  the  nature  of  flame 

like  the  first  glimmer  of  lightning 

in  the  belly  of  the  oncoming  storm, 

the  door  swinging  open  to  let  me  in, 

but  not  me,  for  I  was  someone  else 

an  enormous  time  ago,  longer  than  history, 
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I  was  someone  who'd  done  what  should  not  be  done, 

because  a  machine  don't  think,  he  said 

a  thousand  times,  and  I  had  walked  away 

from  a  far  shed  and  left  a  belt  running 

like  he  said  I  should  never  do,  but  this 

was  a  special  time,  a  rare  occasion, 

and  no  one  like  me  had  ever  entered  here 

like  a  lightning  rod,  like  a  flaming  torch, 

everything  balanced  on  either  side,  Christ 

hanging  on  the  wall,  hanging  from  His 

nailed  hands,  not  in  any  position 

to  come  down  and  help  a  snake  that  walked, 

and  I  lift  the  phone  from  its  cradle 

with  my  mouth,  for  my  mouth  is  my  hand, 

and  I  put  the  phone  on  the  table,  blood 

jetting  onto  the  clean  white  cloth 

my  mother  had  laid  out  so  nicely 

and  with  the  hand  that  is  my  mouth  take  up 

a  pencil  and  wind  the  three  numbers  around 

their  little  orbit,  and  tell  a  story 

to  the  tinny  voice,  a  very  funny  story  — 

my  arms  is  down  in  the  shed  —  and  I'd  laugh 

except  she  has  to  know  this  is  serious, 

that  what  I  am  calling  her  about 

is  of  the  greatest  importance 

so  I  look  at  Christ  hanging  on  the  wall, 

thinking,  you  never  said ,  you  never  told  me 

what  terrible  power  is  in  the  world, 

and  He  looks  back  with  the  same  expression 

and  says,  1  know  this  is  ridiculous 

but  you  and  I  are  in  the  same  boat, 

so  I  tell  it  back  to  her,  very  earnest  now, 

doing  my  best  to  sound  just  like  she'd  expect 

someone  who  the  world  had  pulled  apart 
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should  sound,  thinking,  she  thinks  I'm  in  shock 
but  in  fact  I'm  seeing  lands  of  great  beauty 
where  I  go  with  Christ  at  my  side, 
hovering  above  the  farthest  hills 

and  I  walk  away  from  the  phone  and  the  red  table 
and  head  for  the  bathtub  to  keep  this  splendor 
off  the  walls  and  the  brand-new  carpet, 
my  body  rising,  my  great  wings  spreading. 
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MARGARET  ATWOOD's 
latest  novel  is  The  Robber 
Bride.  A  collection  of  prose 
poems  will  be  published  in  De¬ 
cember  by  Doubleday,  and  she 
is  currently  at  work  on  a  new 
book  of  poems. 

GEORGE  BILGERE  teaches 
English  at  John  Carroll  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Cleveland.  He  recently 
won  the  Devins  Award  for  his 
book  of  poems.  The  Going,  just 
out  from  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  Press. 

MARIANNE  BORUCH  is  the 
author  of  Moss  Burning,  the 
second  volume  in  the  FIELD 
Poetry  Series.  A  book  of  her 
writings  on  poetry.  Poetry's 
Old  Air,  is  due  out  next  year  in 
the  Michigan  "Poets  on  Poetry" 
Series.  She  teaches  in  the  grad¬ 
uate  writing  program  at  Purdue 
University. 

RALPH  BURNS  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Arkansas,  Little 
Rock,  and  edits  Crazi/horse.  The 
poems  in  this  issue  are  from 
a  new  manuscript,  tentatively 
titled  Swamp  Candles. 

GARY  GILDNER,  retired  from 
teaching,  lives  with  his  wife  and 
baby  daughter  next  to  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Wilderness. 
Among  his  books  in  print  are 
Clackamas  (Carnegie  Mellon) 
and  The  Warsaw  Sparks,  a 


memoir  (U.  of  Iowa  Press).  The 
latter  is  an  account  of  his  coach¬ 
ing  a  Polish  baseball  team  in 
1987-88. 

MICHELE  GLAZER  reports 
that  she  has  one  manuscript  of 
poems  completed  and  is  work¬ 
ing  on  another.  She  works  for 
the  Oregon  Field  Office  of  the 
Nature  Conservancy. 

JON  LOOMIS  claims  to  play  in 
the  high  90s.  He  is  currently  a 
fellow  at  the  Fine  Arts  Work 
Center  in  Provincetown,  Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

NINA  NYHART  has  two  collec¬ 
tions  of  poetry  from  Alicejames 
Books:  Openers  and  French  for 
Soldiers.  She  is  at  work  on  a 
new  collection,  tentatively  titled 
Klee's  Children. 

ALEKSANDAR  RISTOVIC, 
who  died  in  January  of  this  year, 
was  the  author  of  a  dozen  books 
of  poetry.  In  1989,  Charioteer 
Press  published  a  selection  of 
his  poems  translated  by 
CHARLES  SIMIC,  Some  Other 
Wine  and  Light.  He  worked  as 
a  publisher  in  Belgrade,  mainly 
editing  children's  books. 

DAVID  ST.  JOHN'S  most  re¬ 
cent  collection,  Study  for  the 
World's  Body:  New  and  Selected 
Poems,  has  been  nominated  for 
the  1994  National  Book  Award 
in  Poetry. 
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DENNIS  SCHMITZ's  New  and 
Selected  Poems,  About  Night, 
was  the  first  volume  in  the 
FIELD  Poetry  Series.  He  teaches 
at  Sacramento  State. 

CHARLES  SIMIC's  new  book 
of  poems,  A  Wedding  in  Hell, 
is  about  to  appear  from  Har- 
court  Brace. 

GERALD  STERN  reports  that 
he  is  moving  back  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  His  next  book.  Odd 
Mercy,  will  appear  from  W.  W. 
Norton  in  1995. 

JUD1TA  VAICIUNAITE  is 
one  of  Lithuania's  most  distin¬ 
guished  poets.  A  selection  of 


her  poems.  Fire,  Put  Out  By 
Fire,  translated  by  Stuart  Frie- 
bert  and  Viktoria  Skrupskelis, 
is  forthcoming  from  the  Edwin 
Mellen  Press. 

CHARLES  WRIGHT's  new 
book  of  poems,  Chickamauga, 
will  be  out  next  spring.  So  will 
FIELD  Editions'  collection  of 
writings  about  his  work.  The 
Point  Where  All  Things  Meet, 
edited  by  Tom  Andrews. 

FRANZ  WRIGHT  is  the  author 
of  Entry  in  an  Unknown  Hand 
and  The  Night  World  and  the 
Word  Night,  both  from  Car¬ 
negie  Mellon.  He  is  finishing 
up  a  new  collection  that  should 
be  out  next  year. 


Note:  Two  corrections  that  JUDITH  BERKE  has  asked  us  to  an¬ 
nounce  in  respect  to  her  work  that  appeared  in  FIELD  50:  1.  The 
overall  title  of  the  group  should  simply  be  "Four  Poems  After  Van 
Gogh."  2.  The  word  "woman"  in  the  next-to-last  line  of  the  first 
in  the  group,  "Boots,"  should  be  "women." 
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